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THE APPROACHING MEETING OF THE NATIONAL GRANGE 


The order 
with age, and yet 


of Patrons of Husbandry has become conservative 
truly progressive. 


It is now recognized that 


the grange is composed of good men and women who are educating 
themselves in organization and co-operation, and who are doing a 


mighty work in pro- 
moting truly good 
citizenship. The 
grange is a powerful 
organization, 
erating in buying 
and selling, in the 
production of wealth 
every good 


CcO-Op- 


and in 


work. Especially do 
members of this 
organization dis- 


charge the duties of 
good citizenship at 
the caucus, at the 
ballot box, and in 
the halls of lezgisla- 
tion. The farmers 


who still keep aloof 
from the grange 
have only to learn 
these facts and it 
will not be long be- 
fore many will 
hasten to join the 
brotherhood. Prove 
to a farmer in a 
practical way a good 
thing and he will 
not be slow to see it. 
This explains the in- 
creasing interest in 
grange work and or- 
ganization through- 
out America. Hence 
the interest with 
which is awaited the 
29th annual meeting 
of the National 
grange, which con- 
venes at Worcester, 
Mass, on Nov 18 for 
a week or ten days. 
The farmers both 
within and without 
the order expect this 
meeting will make 
generous provision 
for a grange cam- 
paign all over the 
country. This is the 


the state, famed for his honesty, intelligence and energy. 
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He has 


repeatedly declined public honors, having no love for political 
office, though by reason of new issues he was elected to the legisla- 


ture in 1885 and succeeded himself two years later. 


He was promi- 


nent in the grange when it was first organized in Pennsylvania, 
being gradually promoted until he was elected master of the state 
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NATIONAL GRANGE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
1. Col J. H. Brigham of Ohio, Master 


Leonard Rhone of Pennsylvania, Chairman 
J.J. Woodman, Secretary Executive Committee 


desire of the leading officials of the national grange, especially of 
the retiring master, Col J. H. Brigham of Ohio, who has served two 


terms. 


A good soldier he was as a good farmer he is, prominent in 


the agriculture and citizenship of his own state, and honored within 
as without its borders. 
of executive committee and high priest of the secret work, still 
farms the old homestead in Center county, where he was born in 


1838, and long since became one of the most prominent citizens of 


Leonard Rhone of Pennsylvania, chairman 





3. John Trimble, Secretary National Grange 
5. R. R. Hutchinson of Virginia 


- ever since. 








grange in 1880, and 
has filled that place 
He is a 
trustee of the agri- 
cultural college. 
Mr Rhone combines 
eastern conservatism 
with western ‘‘hus- 
tle” and breadth of 
view, and would 
serve the farmers 
admirably as master 
of the national 
grange. John Trim- 
ble has been the 
efficient secretary of 
the national grange 
from its inception, 
and was one of the 
seven founders of 
the order. His office 
is in the grange 
headquarters at 
Washington, and he 
is always on the 
watch for the farm- 
ers’ interests in con- 
gress. Cultured and 
affable, his long ex- 
perience at the 
capital has made 
him a power for 
good. A photograph 
and sketch of the 
national lecturer, 
Alpha Messer of 
Vermont, graced 
our columns a few 
weeks since. J. J. 
Woodman of Paw 
Paw, Mich, secre- 
tary of executive 
committee, typifies 
in face, voice and 
action the solid char- 
acter of Michigan’s 
farmers and Patrons. 
The other member 
of the executive 
committee is R. R. 
Hutchinson of Har- 


borton, Va, formerly a merchant, but for years past a farmer, living 
quietly at his country home, which is delightfully situated on a broad 
arm of the Chesapeake, surrounded by relatives and friends 


innumerable. 


This brief sketch of the executive officers of the 


national grange gives an insight into the solid and substantial char- 
acter of the men who compose the rank and file of its membership, 
and it is natural that under such leadership the grange should 


possess a power for good. 














330 [2] FALL ON 
THE PRESERVATION OF VEGETABLES 


L. R. TAFT, MICHIGAN AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION 


As ordinarily kept, the root crops of the garden soon become 
shrivelled, and lose their flavor, or in some cases become ‘'pithy” 
and ‘*woody.” This can to some extent be remedied if they are 
packed away in the fall in dry sandy soil. While the shrivelling is 
for the most part prevented, the flavor suffers to a considerable ex- 
tent. Perhaps the best material in which to pack them, and one 
that is unequalled in retaining the vegetables in their normal con- 
dition, is found in the leaves of most of our forest and shade trees. 
Oak leaves are rather thick and coarse, but those of the maple, elm, 
poplar and other trees answer well. As they drop in the fall, they 
should be gathered and used at once. If allowed to become dry it 
will be well to rake them into piles, and either wet them down, or 
leave them until wet by rain. As soon as the excess of water has 
drained off they can be used. Dry leaves will answer if the vege- 
table room is damp. The vegetables should be packed in alternate 
layers in the leaves, in either bins or boxes. 

Onions, like other bulbs, can be easily preserved if kept dry, and 
although, if this is observed, théy will stand a considerable range of 
temperature, it is desirable that they have a temperature of from 
35 to 45 degrees. When ina damp room they start readily, espe- 
cially if at a high temperature, and as spring approaches the buds 
start even if kept comparatively cool. Care should be taken not to 
store onions in too large bulk, and to prevent heating they should 
be in shallow bins or in crates. 

Aithough considerable trouble is experienced with the preserv- 
ing winter squashes, they are among the easiest vegetables to carry 
through the winter. One source of trouble is that they are often 
left too long on the vines and subjected to severe frosts. Even if 
not quite ripe it is best to gather them (if the vines are thick it is 
generally safe to risk one frost) and place them in some sunny spot 
where they can be covered at night. When freezing weather 
comes they should be carried to the house, and, unlike most of the 
other vegetables, should be placed in the warmest and driest place 
at hand. If one has a furnace and the squashes are packed around 
it, there will be little danger of their not keeping, even if no more 
than halft-grown. 

The sweet potato is another vegetable that does not withstand a 
low temperature. They can often be bought cheaply in the fall 
and can be preserved, if packed in boxes, between layers of dry 
leavesand kept where the temperature does not fall much below 60°. 

It is generally thought that there is some secret about the keep- 
ing of celery as well as in raising it. There will be no trouble in 
keeping it if it is placed in a room where the temperature ranges 
from 35 to 45 degrees, and if it is supplied with sufficient moisture 
to prevent wilting. It should have been blanched while growing 
in the garden, and should be placed in the cellar about the tenth of 
November. For family use it may be packed in boxes or in _half- 
barrels, or other small receptacles that are a little deeper than the 
plants are high. Three or four inches of soil should be placed in 
the bottom, and the celery should then be packed in vertically, about 
as thick as it will stand, the soil being firmly about the 
roots. If a large quantity is to be stored, it may be packed in the 
same way between boards placed on edge about twelve inches 
apart; but fully as-good results will be obtained if it is packed in 
trenches in the open ground and covered so as to keep out the frost. 
As soon as packed, if kept in the house, it will be necessary to wet 
the soil about the roots, and at intervals during the winter, when it 
is found to be getting dry, the application should be repeated. In 
doing this care should be taken not to wet the stalks, as it is likely 
to cause them to rot. The water can be poured in from a watering 
pot through a short piece of tin or iron pipe, or a short hose may 
be attached to the end of the spout. Some have found small drain 
tiles inserted at intervals among the plants good for this purpose. 

Cabbages and potatoes are too commonly wintered to require 
much attention here. The former should be put away with the 
outer leaves and stems attached to the heads. They will keep if 
left in thin layers in almost any way, in a cool room, but if placed 
in such a position that the roots can be covered with dry sand, they 
leaves. If many 


pressed 


will be less likely to shrivel and lose their outer 
are to be wintered over for spring use, it will be best to select some 
well-drained spot out of doors and place them with their stems up, 
in furrows close enough together so that. when one has been filled 
with cabbages, the heads will be covered with soil when the next 


furrow is turned. When freezing weather comes they should be 


covered with three or four inches of light litter. They are most 
likely to be injured from alternate freezing and thawing. Potatoes 


keep best in a moderately dry room at a temperature of from 35 to 
45°, but if kept dry will not suffer, except from shrivelling,even if 
the temperature reaches much higher. 











THE FARM 


GETTING FOUL SEED OUT OF SEED GRAIN 


As long as it remains true that as a man sows, so shall he reap, it 
behooves him to get all foul weed seed out of his seed grain. Some 
practice ‘‘swimming” it out, but the heaviest seeds will not float— 
only the seed pods of 
weeds and the lighter 
stuff. “Better sift the 
wild seed out, and the 
illustration shows how 


to do it easily and 
quickly. Removable 
wire mesh bottoms 





may be used and thus 

A GOOD GRAIN SIEVE a choice made in the 

size of mesh to use with any particular grain or beans, peas, etc. It 

will pay to use a mesh coarse enough to permit all small and infe- 

rior kernels of grain to fall through with the weed seed. Then only 

the best and most vigorous kernels will be sowed. Such selection 

of the best seed year after year will bring up the quality of the 
grain wonderfully. 





The Corn Harvesting Machine recently illustrated and described 
in our pages has been so successful that the McCormicks have made 
and sold nearly 10,000 of them this year. An immense number of 
simpler and less expensive machines have also been sold, and  sev- 
eral manufacturers have experimented extensively with new 
chines of their own. Corn harvesting in the future will be done by 
machine quite as generally as haying is now done. The machines 
will doubtless be much improved, and only after a corn harvester 
has been actually used for one or two years by the farmer in doing 
practical work can it be said to be an assured success. The McCor- 
mick, for instance, which cuts and binds the corn in bundles, har- 
vested 100 acres of corn in 1890 and was supposed to be perfect 
then, but before it was put in the hands of the farmers, the manu- 
facturers felt it necessary to spend four years upon it and to test it 
all the way from the sugar cane of Texas and Louisiana to the 16 ft 
corn in the Wabash bottoms, the squaw corn of Dakota and the 
Yankee corn of Vermont. A machine to husk corn and put it into 
the wagon box has now been devised. The idea is old and it re- 
mains to be seen whether this latest candidate will be a 
Years ago such a machine would have had a large market, but now 
the farmers recognize that cornstalks, if properly cut, cured and 
fed, are worth just as much per acre as the best hay. The demand 
for a machine of this type will be limited to those farmers who are 
still willing to waste their corn fodder, or only partially utilize it 
by turning the stock into the cornfield after plucking the ears. 

. 


ma- 


success. 


Preparation for Soiling.—If any farmer is intending to soil his 
cows the next year, this is the time to begin by putting in one acre 
of rye for every six cows he may have. As one square rod of it 
will feed a cow one day, it is easy to figure up just what each will 
want. Some part of the farm, too, may be sown with orchard 
grass, which is an excellent feed to follow the rye, and with a few 
acres of clover will carry the cows on until the earliest sweet corn 
will be ready. Then sweet corn in succession will fill all the needs 
of the cows until the fall, when some green millet sown next June 
will come in as a change before the winter feeding of ensilage 
begins. This method of feeding will keep one cow to the acre all 
the summer, with something to spare for the winter, which will go 
into the silo. A silo and summer soiling will reduce the cost of 
butter to ten cents a pound, or of milk to less than half a cent a 
pound. 


Protecting Farm Machinery with Straw.—I found my hay loader 
much in the way in the barn and as I don’t like to take machines 
apart to store them, I took it to the erchard, raised it from the 
ground, braced it so that none of the parts would be strained, and 
completely covered it with a pile of straw. This prevented any in- 
jury from the weather and it was a very cheap way of sheltering 
the loader. It took less time to cover it with a small straw stack 
than to take it apart. Binders and other implements might be 
treated in the same way.—{E. M., Missouri. 


Pigs Appreciate Potatoes more than do most other animals. It is 
their nature to root and find such things in the ground, and next 
to following this natural propensity is the privilege of having such 
things offered them. A small amount may be profitably fed raw, 
but large quantities will not do unless boiled. Put into a tub be- 
fore they are cold they should be mashed and mixed with milk and 
a little cornmeal. The quantity should not be large at first, but 
small and gradually increased. 








THE DAIRY AND 
MAKE THE DAIRY STABLES CLEAN AND HEALTHFUL 


GEORGE E. NEWELL 


Dairy stables are seldom set in order for fall and winter occu- 
pancy. Cows find their habitations now as when they left them in 
the spring. There has been no house cleaning, or rather stable 
cleaning, and consequently a cow stable thus neglected cannot be 
in sanitary shape. If you really want to conduct dairying along 
advanced and profitable lines (and what dairyman does not?) you 
must change the average stable from an unhealthful den to a clean, 
sweet apartment. If there isn’t any tuberculosis among your cows 
now there may be, and by neglecting to renovate and purify the 
stable you constantly invite this dread disease. Then again I never 
saw cattle lice prevalent in a perfectly sweet stable, and I doubt if 
they will multiply there. 

A stable with a plank floor and numerous posts and stanchions, 
presents a good deal of woodwork to absorb and retain animal 
odors and excreta. Not only this, but the walls and mangers be- 
come dirty and offensive also. The remedy, and the only effective 
one, is scrubbing and cleansing at least twice a year. Whether or 
not there is any suspicion of tuberculosis, a germicide should be 
used, and the very best is bichloride of mercury, or corrosive sub- 
limate. This can be used in cleansing as one of the efficient pre- 
ventives of tuberculosis or other bovine diseases and vermin. It 
should be used in a strength of one part to 3000 or 4000 of water 
and the solution be employed in scrubbing all woodwork of the 
stable, particularly the stanchions and mangers. By using a scrub- 
bing brush attached to a stout handle, the work can be rapidly 
and thoroughly done. 
Chloride of lime as a 
cheap deodorant and 
germicide for the stable 
floor, cannot be improved 
upon. Sprinkle it on dur- 
ing the general cleaning, 
and then scrub off with 
hot water. An abun- 
dance of sunlight is one 
of the greatest blessings 
of the winter dairy sta- 


ble, and yet but few 
stables receive much 
benefit this way. Sun- 


light is death to tuber- 
culosis germs. The stable 
windows are usually like 
windows in a gristmill, 
obscured by dust. They 
should be tight and kept 
clean, and be sufficient in 
number to light every 
part of the stable as 
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every fall and spring hereafter, is urged. Besides the immense 
benefits accruing from the system, it should be regarded as a neces- 
sity, for so it is from every intelligent point of view. Two men in 
one day can quite thoroughly clean an ordinary stable in the man- 
ner described, so the cost is insignificant. Even if it took them 
three or four days, the profit resulting would repay them for the 
outlay many times over. Lay in a supply of dry loam or land plas- 
ter (gypsum), to sprinkle daily in the stable as an absorbent; the 
plaster is especially effective. 



















































. TO MAKE HENS LAY IN WINTER 


8. N. WOLCOTT 
° 





Good breeds of fowls are becoming quite common on the farm, 
and many are using more pure-bred males. <A greater interest is 
taken in the improved flocks and better quarters. The results are 
so encouraging that the poultry yard is coming to be considered 
one of the paying departments of the farm. There are but few 
farms where 100 hens will not support themselves nine months in 
the year upon that which would otherwise be wasted. Two cheap 
houses, boxed, battened and lined with tar paper, with a shed at- 
tached to each where the fowls can scratch and exercise on stormy 
or snowy days, will keep them comfortable and inclined to lay all 
winter. The sheds may be pole frames covered and sided with 
straw or shock fodder. The houses, if open, may be made com- 
fortable by setting fodder around them, to be removed in summer 
if troubled with mites. A good house is cheapest to begin with if 
one can afford it, but cheap straw-covered one will answer if 
warm and clean. The 
fowls should not be let 
out on stormy days nor 
while the snow is on the 
ground, and yet they 
need exercise to keep 
them laying and healthy. 
So the shed, protected 
from the cold winds and 
open only on the south, 
gives them a place, and 
small grain in the sheaf 
or scattered in straw 
gives them an incentive 
to work. & piece of 
meat hung just high 
enough to give them a 
little trouble in reaching 
it interests them amaz- 
ingly, while a few bits 
thrown into the shed 
causes a race that is 
healthful. Water with 
the chill off should be 


a 


thoroughly as a dwelling 
house. Finally the stone 
walls of the stable and 
the ceiling overhead 
should be whitewashed, 
and you will have.it in 


TRE SIMMENTHAL COW 


In our issue for Aug 31, we printed an interesting article on the Simmenthal breed, illus- 


trated by an engraving of the superb bull, Segg 24. 
of this breed. The head of these cattle, including both the bull and cow illustrated, were exhib- 
ited at the New York and Massachusetts state fairs, and created quite a sensation. Many 
farmers who are prejudiced against “fancy cattle” expressed themselves much pleased with the 
sensible character of this breed and its apparent utility for crossing upon the Jersey. 


We now add an engraving of a typical cow 


provided several times a 
day in cold weather. 
Keep the snow cleared 
away from the doors and 
throw your coal ashes 
around it and under the 








proper shape for the habitation of dairy cows. Remember that. I 
am talking now about stables built on the old plan, in which nine- 
tenths of the cows of America are housed. The new up-to-date 
stable, with impervious floor and drop gutter, is much easier kept 
clean and healthful. But the old buildings, substantially erected 
years ago and still in good repair, will be kept in use for many sea- 
sons yet, and the care of these is what demands especial attention. 
The above seemingly rigorous treatment is not advised simply to 
favor a fad or innovation. A pure winter stable is a strict essential 
to complete dairy success, and the average cow stable is far from 
being a healthful habitation for milch stock, Reform has got to 
come in thisidirection, and the quicker we get it the better. While 
we are waiting for an era of improved stables to be built, let the 
old ones be so thoroughly renovated that they will not injure the 
health of the cows or the quality of their milk. 

A cow breathing vitiated air cannot be healthy herself or yield 
healthful milk. Lack of complete ventilation, odors from excreta, 
and dearth of sunshine and light, all go in the same category. 
They change the cow from a healthy, robust animal into a sickly, 
puny one. I have talked with men who said they could not make 


winter dairying pay, and’on looking at their cow stables found 
them dirty, unventilated and dark. Housed in such quarters the 
animals soon lose appetite, shrink in milk and are in danger of con- 
tracting tuberculosis, 


Hence a rigid stable cleaning this fall, and 




















sheds. The hens like to pick among them, and they form a hard, 
dry surface not easily made muddy. Grit is indispensable. Coarse 
sand and broken dishes pounded fine will meet this need. Many 
cases of so-called cholera result from indigestion, caused by a lack 
of grit to grind the whole grain. I find ground oyster shell relished 
in small quantities, especially by the Leghorn family. It furnishes 
material for the eggshelis. 








Ground Wheat for Cows is not a judicious ration. The experi- 
ence of the best feeders in the central west, contirmed by tests at the 
Illinois experiment station, shows that better results are obtained 
from feeding bran and middlings than from the pure wheat. Even 
with the most careful of feeders, the animal is very apt to be over- 
fed and turned against the pure wheat feed. Appetite for a pure 
wheat ration varies to such an extent that it is almost impossible to 
fix a stated amount of feed that an animal will eat and relish every 
day. If it must be fed, give the cow only what she will eat up clean. 

Salt for Choked Cows. —My cow was choked while eating a 
pumpkin. Holding her head up and her tongue to one sidey1 put 
in two handfuls of common salt, and held her for a minute so it 
could work down her throat. She appeared deathly sick, and the 
saliva ran in streams, but the obstruction was removed and she was 
a well cow—$40 saved instead of being buried.—[V. C. Crosby. 
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ELECTRIC ROADS FREE FOR ALL 


MARTIN DODGE, OHTO 


My plan is to connect all the county seats of the state with each 
other by a system of electric roads to be built by public enterprise, 
wherein the state should co-operate with the various counties, each 
one furnishing a certain proportion, say half, of the cost. My first 
contention is, and has been from first to last, that the cost of build- 
ing electric roads is no greater than the cost of building stone roads, 
or brick roads, or macadam roads, or telford roads, or any other kind 
of wagon roads made hard and durable with any kind of durable 
material. This proposition was almost universally denied when I 
first made it, but it is being demonstrated every day by facts. 

In*those parts of Ohio that are destitute of road-making ma- 
terials, and especially in the clay regions, no improved public roads 
have ever been built to any extent until lately. We have just built 
in Cuyahoga county the first of such roads ever built in the north- 
ern part of the state, and it is found that the cost of construction is 
very great, not less than $16,000 per mile; and the one from Cleve- 
land to Bedford, a distance of five miles, has cost much more than 
that. An electric road has been built in this county during the 
same time that the Bedford road was building, at a cost of $5000 per 
mile; or in other words, the money expended on the Bedford road 
would have built three times as many niles of steel road suitable 
for electric cars to run upon. 

I do not include in either cf these statements the cost of equip- 
ping or operating the road. The cars must be put onto the steel 
rails, and the wagons and carriages and horses and drivers onto 
the improved wagon road, by other. means and with additional ex- 
pense. And this brings me to my second point of contention, 
which is: That the cost of operating the wagon road so built at 
such expense is five times as much as the cost of operating the elec- 
tric road. Or, in other words, it will cost 25c perton per mile to 
transport freight over your wagon road: with animals, while it will 
cost but 5c per ton a mile to transport over the steel rails with 
inanimate power. 

My third proposition is that the public policy is well established 
in favor of taking public money to contribute towards cheapening 
transportation, as is manifested by the fact that all the public roads 
and bridges, and streets and viaducts, have been built up by public 
money in pursuance of this long-established policy. So, too, with 
the waterways, the rivers and harbors, and deep channels upon the 
lakes and the cana]. This is not only a well-established and long- 
established public policy, but I think a wise one, and I favor its ap- 
plication to what I think is the most economic means of transporta- 
tion ever brought within the power of man. My purpose is to do 
what I can towards giving a more extensive use to this most won- 
derful power. and not only bring it within reach of a greater num- 
ber of people, but put it to added uses, especially in this of convey- 
ing the food products from the farm to the market places in the 
cities. This can be done by means of trail cars to be owned by the 
farmers themselves and loaded at their own pleasure upon their 
own farms, and then aftached to motors either owned by them- 
selves or by others, and trailed into the great cities, and stationed 
at the market places for the purpose of distribution. That part of 
the work which has to be done within the limits of a great city 
could be done in the night, between the hours of 12 and 5 o’clock, 
when the streets are vacant and the power already existing for 
operating electric roads is idle. Those having cars taken from 
place to place as indicated above should pay a toll, the same asa 
canal boat now pays to the state for passing through the canal. In 
case the car passes over private lines already built, the toll should 
go to existing companies, otherwise it should go to the state, to re- 
imburse so far as desirable the outlay made in this construction. 

The proposition of state aid did not originate with me, but is al- 
ready in force in New Jersey, New York and Massachusetts. And 
the government at Washington, through the bureau of road inquiry, 
is seeking now to establish a uniform system in all the states simi- 
lar to that which prevails in New Jersey. What I say in reference 
to its application is this: That if it is wise for New Jersey, New 
York and Massachusetts to give state aid, it is wise for Ohio. If it 
is wise for any of these states to give public aid to the ordinary 
means of transportation, such as horses and wagons, it is wiser to 
extend the same liberal policy to a still better and cheaper means of 
transportation. If, however, it should be thought that the aid re- 
quired for such a system is too great, the state could indemnify 
herself by taking back a toll from every vehicle that should pass 
over the tracks, the same as she now takes a toll from every canal 
boat. [New York’s experience was that the canal tolls yielded so 
large a profit that she could well afford to make the canals free. 
Indeed, from 1836 to 1882 inclusive, the surplus revenue of New 
York's canals was nearly $70,000,000. | 


AND IRRIGATION 


LATE FALL AND WINTER IRRIGATION 


LUTE WILCOX, COLORADO 


In many sections of the west, fall irrigation has been practiced 
with good success. After the crops are harvested, water is turned 
on and the soil given a thorough soaking. Subsoiling greatly en- 
hances the value of fall and winter irrigation. The land is also put 
into good condition for early spring plowing. But few crops should 
be irrigated from the time of planting until after the plants have 
had several days’ growth. Fall irrigation supplies moisture suffi- 
cient to start the crops and gives them a vigorous growth of a few 
weeks before irrigation is necessary. It is better for young plants 
to have the moisture come from beneath than from the surface, es- 
pecially in early spring. In Colorado it has been found that water 
may be applied advantageously before the regular cold days of 
winter set in, and this method is generally adopted where water 
can be had at that time of the year. The late irrigation is useful 
after a dry fall, and is especially to be commended in the prepara- 
tion for crops which require the maximum amount of moisture, and 
for orchards where the water supply is likely to be short the follow- 
ing season. The land acts as a storage reservoir. Let the soaking 
be a good deep one. Orchardists adopt this plan to circumvent the 
evil effects of winter drying. 





The Road Question from a Farmer’s Standpoint.—There is at pres- 
ent much agitation concerning the improvement of country roads, 
and a lot of nonsense is being published. It is true we need better 
roads, but these cannot be had without taxation, and the farmers of 
this country are not in a position to be more heavily taxed. I think 
that it is absurd to talk about the roads of England, Germany and 
France. These have been centuries in building. Most writers seem 
to forget that our country is only in its infancy. When it is as old 
as England, our roads will be as good. We have the material, and 
in time country roads will be built, just as 1 have seen the work 
done in old England long ago. It cannot all be done at once. It is 
a libel on the farmer to say that he does not work out his road tax. 
Who built the roads, if not the farmers? The farmer has 
improved many of the roads by adding gravel. He has bridged 
impassable streams and has changed long stretches of marsh into a 
roadbed, and has made it possible for the city dude to spin over our 
roads on his bicycle. He will continue to do his share toward the 
improvement, but he must have help and time.—{Joshua Spriggs, 
Wisconsin. 





Protecting Sidehill Roads.—Many farm roads have to be built 
along a sidehill or bank, to avoid too sharp an ascent. The outer 
sides of such roads are usually lower than the inside, even when 
a rock wall is laid up to support 
the outer side, which greatly in- _ 
creases the chances of upsetting a 
loaded wagon, and also causes the 
road to wash badly. In building a 
sidehill road the wall on the out- 
side ought not to be laid up perpen- 
dicularly, since the constant out- 
ward pressure i3 quite sure to 
throw the wall down. Built as shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration, the wall is constantly braced against this outward pressure 
and will remain firmly in place. It pays to have smooth well-con- 
structed farm roads, for poor roads very largely increase the cost of 
all the crops that are raised. 





ROAD EMBANKMENT 


improved Sheep Rack.—The ordinary feeding arrangement for 
sheep permits the lambs to have access both to the feed and to the 
aa — ite feeding floor, spoiling fod- 

ae der and proving an incon- 
venience to the feeder. 
The sketch herewith shows 
a rack that has panels just 
matching the openings in 
. the front of the _ pen. 
When the feed is eaten the 
rack can be folded up, mak- 
- ing a tight front to the pen. 

Such a rack can be made in sections and extended to any length. 






aA 





The primary requisites of a good road are that the water be re- 
moved, the surface level, and the foundation solid. Get these con- 
ditions and an earth road is good most of the year, and the bed is in 
shape for the application of gravel or broken stone. 












FRUITS 





ADDING A PLANT ROOM TO THE HOUSE 


If it were understood how easily, and at how little expense, a 
plant room can be added toan ordinary farm or village house, there 
would certainly be more of these useful and pleasure-giving ad- 


' juncts to country and suburban 
f homes. The illustration gives a sug- 
h gestion of a very neat.and simple ad- 
dition that will let in enough sun- 
light, even though the roof be of 
shingles instead of glass, to keep 
plants growing thriftily all winter, 
and to start ‘a large assortment of 
plants for the kitchen garden, which 
YP HH AN\\\Wh 3 will bring vegetables upon the table 
(3) Wp at least a month earlier than is now 
the case. In cold climates the sea- 
son for garden growth is too short to 
give us the full benefit of fruits and 
vegetables. A sunny room like that 
figured here will very materially lengthen the season, and with a 
succession of plantings after the weather becomes warm, will make 
the garden a joy throughout the whole summer. If desired, such 
an addition can have the roo of glass also, which will force plants 
along still faster, but this is not necessary, and will increase 
the cost of building and of heating. With a southern exposure and 
windows about three sides, as shown in the sketch, very excellent 
results may be obtained. An oil stove may be used for heating; or 
a hot water pipe, or a hot air flue from the furnace or boiler, if one 
is used for heating the house, may be carried into the plant room. 
Build tight to keep the wind out, and heating will be a compara- 
tively easy matter. 


Lf 
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INEXPENSIVE GREENHOUSE 





SPRING FLOWERS FOR THE GARDEN 


C. L. ALLEN 


There is no class of plants more attractive. because of the rare 
oeauty and fragrance of their flowers and their historic associa- 
tions, together with their ease of culture, than the various kinds of 
bulbs. Conspicuous among thes? are what are usually termed 
Dutch bulbs, the more important of which are the hyacinth, 
tulip, narcissus and crocus, all of which have been successfully 
cultivated for the past 300 years, and are yearly growing more and 
more in favor, and that in proportion as refinement and intelligence 
increase. Their culture is yét in its infancy in this country. because 
it is so little understood that failures’ frequently occur, which in 
most instances discourage further effort. 

. The principal cause of failure with bulbs in the garden consists 
in overestimating their hardiness. While they are always classed 
as hardy, they are by no means so, and in ilolland—the only coun- 
try where they are extensively grown for commercial purposes— 
they are so thoroughly protected that frost never reaches the bulbs. 
It is a peculiarity with nearly all bulbs, and with the hyacinth in 
particular, that all preparations for spring flowers are made in the 
previous fall and winter, and if the ground is hard frozen there will 
be but an imperfect development of flowers. It is therefore im- 
portant, in planting bulbs in the open ground, to protect them 
against any possibility of freezing. After planting, the bed should 
be covered with any-mulch that will accomplish this purpose. The 
most natural protection is newly fallen leaves. If a covering of six 
inches of leaves is put over the bed and for about two feet beyond 
its outer edges, and these are kept in place by brush or evergreen 
boughs, protection will be complete. In Holland the seed that 
grows in the greatest abundance on the banks of their canals, is 
employed with the best success. 

In this country we have more obstacles in the way of climatic 
influences to contend against than in any other. Alternate freezing 
and thawing after the buds appear, materially injures the bloom, 
and this should be guarded against. After the mulching is re- 
moved.—as it should be as soon as the plants appear above ground,— 
mats or other neat covering should be in readiness to throw over 
the plants at night whenever there is an indication of frost. These 
should be kept on during the day when the temperature is below 
the freezing point. With these precautions, as large and fair flow- 
ers can be produced in this country asin Holland. The tulip will 
endure hard freezing better than the hyacinth, but the difference 
in the size of bloom and the healthfulness of plants between those 
that have been protected and those that have not, will be apparent 
to the most casual observer. The same is true of the crocus and 
the snowdrop, while the polyanthus narcissus is more tender than 
the hyacinth, and must be fully protected. 





AND FLOWERS 
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IN MARKETING 





CO-OPERATION 


AN INSTRUCTIVE REPORT FROM THE CALIFORNIA WINE MAKERS’ CORPO- 
RATION THAT [INDICATES WHAT MAY BE ACCOMPLISHED BY ADAPTING 
THE SAME PRINCIPLE TO MARKETING FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 

Aiter a brief existence of six months, we are able to note the 
following achievements, due to the labors of this organization. 

1. Uniform values have been established by the proper grading 
of wines, and prices regulated. ‘ 

2. By our sales for cash and contracts running four years into 
the future, together with the advances we make, and stand ready to 
make at all times, on sound wines, we have given this article the 
distinction of being the best recognized security known among the 
agricultural products of the state to-day. 

3. Country cellars have been emptied, the receipts of wine to 
San Francisco being over three million gallons in excess of what 
they were to this date last year, thereby relieving the wine maker 
and enabling him to labor efficiently in the interest of the producer 
as well as himself. 

4. The want of harmony which has long prevailed among the 
wholesale dealers, causing them to beat the producers out of profit 
and cost of production as well, has given place to a generous and 
wholesome endeavor to make the industry profitable to the grape 
grower and wine maker. 

5. Dealers have withdrawn from wine making in the country, 
and turned their cellars over to wine makers who will again pros- 
per and be able in turn to devote more care to the operations of 
wine making and pay better prices for grapes. 

6. A premium has been placed on the production of choice 
wines, and defective wines sent to the distillery, thereby adding to 
the reputation of our goods and spreading the use of them. The 
classification and grading of wines will be still further improved. 

In claiming all the foregoing, we have to express our grateful 
acknowledgment to the press and to the public generally. Every 
true wellwisher of our industry has supported this movement, and 
the banks have given that substantial aid which only they can of- 
fer. It is now plainly evident that the success of this movement 
is of more vital importance to the grape grower than even to the 
wine maker. The grape grower will be rewarded for quality and 
be more sure of his “profits than even the wine maker. Owing, 
however, to the fact that our wine makers are the heaviest grow- 
ers as well, the interests of the two go hand in hand. Provision 
has been made by the corporation for carrying and disposing of 
any excess of wines which may be produced in any one year; and 
ah overproduction already threatens us in some districts. 





Straightening the Trunks of Small Trees.—As fruit trees come 
from the nursery with trunks three-fourths of an inch or so in di- 
ameter, many will be found to be 


“hy, . , 
> aM A, ’ quite crooked. Some fruit grow- 
‘Vie TES a ers do not object to this and allow 
Fas _ - the tree trunks to take their own 


course, but those who delight to 
see all things about their premises 
orderly and mechanically correct, 
find an eyesore in every crooked 
trunk. If taken when the tree is 
small and pliant, these defects 
can be readily corrected by the 
plan shown.in the accompanying 
illustration. Three stakes; are 
fastened apart from each other at 
4 the top, when the bends in the 
trunk can be taken out by a prop- 
er application of cords, a bit of cloth preventing the bark from 
being injured by the cord. A season’s restraint of this sort will 
greatly improve even the most refractory of small tree trunks. 








Next Year’s Fruit Crop.—The prevailing impression is, that where 
there is an over-abundant crop of either grain, vegetables or fruit 
one season, the next will be one of scarcity. Acting upon this 
suggestion, fruit growers in the south Atlantic states are making 
extra efforts to utilize the present unprecedented crop, especially of 
apples, in the best possible way. 


in Ordering Trees for planting, select the two-year-old apple, pear 
and plum trees instead of three- and four-year-old trees, as they 
almost invariably have more fine, fibrous roots in proportion than 
do the older trees. Young trees can be more readily trained to any 
desired shape than older ones. The most extensive planters prefer 
to plant young trees. 
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Prepare for victory before election by “nomi- 
nating only men pledged to support the farm- 
ers’ just and non-partisan demands. One day 
of such work now is better than a week’s argu- 
ment with a legislator who doesn't care for the 


farmers’ interests. 
a _ 
Prof Johnson is a thorough agrifeulturist 
and will make an incomparable deputy secre- 


tary of agriculture for Pennsylvania. This 
new office, including the management of 
farmers’ institutes, could not have been 
placed in better hands. 

i 


Dr Paquin’s anti-tubercle serum is proving 
successful in apparently eradicating consump- 
tion from the human system. We suggest that 
it be applied to tuberculous cattle. If the dis- 
ease may be located with one squirt of tuber- 
culin, and with another squirt of anti-tubercle 
serum may be cured, the cow-killers’ job 
will be gone! 

 —— — 
A critic asks our authority for the statement 


that the supreme court judges elected next 
month in New York state hold oftice for 14 
years. Article VI, Sec 4, of the new consti- 


tution reads: ‘‘The official terms of the jus- 
tices of the supreme court shall be fourteen 
years from and including the first day of 
January next after their election.’’ 

A 


Some mighty interesting facts about the wa- 
ter ways of New York state are set forth in 
our article on another page. If the exhibit is 
so favorable with only six feet of water in the 
Erie canal,- how much greater would the ben- 
efit be not only to this state but to the 
whole country if the canal was deepened to 
20 ft. The state can well afford to give the 
present canal to the federal government if it 
will build and maintain this needed deep wa- 
ter way from the coast to the great lakes. 

A 

Even the West India islands a:e sick of hog 
butter. Recent shipments of oleo from New 
York to Porto Rico, invoiced as butter, were 
examined by the custom officers there, and on 
proving to be cleo were ordered to be re-ex- 
ported and the consignees were fined, and a 
still heavier fine will be imposed in future. 
We have before referred to the enormous de- 


crease in exports of dairy butter from United 
States to the West Indies, and have shown 
from official statistics how this falling off is 


chiefly due to the competition of hog butter, 
which is sold as straight goods in West 


India 





EDITORIAL 


There are several large firms engag- 
ed in this business. Oh, fora law that shall 
make the brand ‘*‘U §8’’ on all our exports, syn- 
onymous with purity and honesty. 


markets. 


<a . 

The announcement of ‘‘The American Agri- 
culturist’s Illustrated Magazine,’’ made by a 
publisher of one of the leading literary maga- 
zines, has been withdrawn. He asserts that 
it was an unintentional use of our name,-which 
by reason of more than fifty years of faith- 
ful service has made the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 


TURIST known and loved throughout the 
world. This AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is the 
only illustrated magazine of that name, pub- 


lished now as for nearly half a century by the 
Orange Judd Company, and with a larger 
clientage to-day than ever. 
a 

The question of cheaper water transporta- 
tion has been taken up with a will, which 
means much to our prairie farmers, especially 
those in the great northwest. At the recent 
Cleveland convention of the International 
deep waterways association, the merits of a 
ship canal from the lower lakes to the ocean 
were vividly portrayed, and it was justly main- 
tained that the salvation of the western farmer 
lies in this direction. The opinion is not uni- 
versally held that the national government 
shall undertake to spend untold millions in 
deepening the Erie canal, for example, even 
though the effete east wouid welcome such as- 
sistance. On one common point all can stand, 
however. With the sharpest of competition 
from other grain-growing countries, it is abso- 
lutely necessary to transport our western prod- 
uce to the world’s markets as cheaply as pos- 


sible. 
—————— 


This organizing fad is going too far. The 
latest proposition is for national, state and 
county organizations composed of private dai- 
rymen only, as though their interests were 
wholly apart from farmers who make milk for 
butter or cheese factories or for market. It is 
folly to subdivide the dairy interest by such 
a muitiplicity of organizations. Concentra- 
tion of effort, not further expansion, is what 
The various local and state dairy 
in one ef- 


is needed. 
associations need to come together 
fective organization that shall choose dele- 
gates on an equitable basis of representation 
to a national body, that shall thus be truly 4nd 
honestly representative of our dairy interests. 
Such a federation should allow full latitude 
to state and county societies in local affairs, 
but should present a united front against the 
hog butter interest and other common foes. 
An immense amount of energy is now wasted 
through disconnected effort, which centraliza- 
tion would render effective. 

——— 

To get the most for your money when buy- 
ing feed or grain is the object of all farmers. 
Our series of articles on the various feeds and 
by-products, the first of which was printed 
last week, will throw much light on this 
point. The second article in this series, to 
appear in our next issue, will compare the 
_present cost of the principal by-products with 
their 


manurial and feeding value, in a way 
that will reveal some astonishing facts. But 


for a key to the feeding and manurial constitu- 
ents of about all the fodders and feeding 
stuffs in use, showing just how to combine 
and use them to the best advantage, our col- 
ored chart and reference tables (fully deserib- 


ed in this column last week), will prove in- 
tensely helpful. This chart is now being ex- 
ecuted, and when ready orders will be _ filled 


in rotation, so that the earlier you send for it 
the sooner you will get it. The work andex- 
involved, and the value of the chart, 
easily makes it worth a dollar to any farmer, 
but we have fixed the price at the nominal 
sum of 25e postpaid. Orders should be sent to 
the Orange Judd Company at this office. 
a 

The sugar trust has just adopted a new 

scheme to prevent price cutting. By it they 


pense 


propose to maintain with an iron hand set 
rates among jobbers, and at the same time 


make it next to impossible for the big depart- 
ment stores, which often retail at exceptional- 
ly low and consequently disturbing figures, 
to secure sugar direct. The trust has now 
abandoned entirely the rebate system and has 
but one price for sugar to all dealers. They 
propose to make such of the wholesale gro- 








cers as are acceptable to them their agents for 
the distribution of their products under con- 
ditions which they shall establish. These job- 
bers are in reality only agents, receiving 
their compensation three-sixteenths of a cent 
per pound for all sugar handled, with some 
other possible perquisites, and are obliged to 
sell only at full card rates. It does not appear 
up to the present time that prices to consuin- 
ers as a body will any higher because of 
this arrangement, yet every concentration of 
capital which restricts free and legitimate 
trade competition is to be deplored and will 
bear watching. 


as 


be 


—e 

A young man who is getting $5 a week and 
board on a market farm near Providence, asks 
if we would advise him to go out west, and es- 
pecialiy whether the vicinity of Chicage would 
be better for him. This query gives us a 
chance to repeat what we have previously said, 
that after wide experience both east and west 
and extended observation all over the country, 
we are convinced that so far as farming goes, 
more depends upon the farmer than upon the 
section in which he may locate. Every 
eality has its drawbacks and we do not know 
of a place where a man can succeed at farming 
or any other business except by hustling with 
both brain and muscle. The wages of farm 
help, especially on truck farms, probably aver- 


lo- 


age higher in the neighborhood of the large 
eastern cities than in any other part of the 


country. There is always a lot of men out of 
work who do not know their business, and this 
leads us to remark that the difticulty of getting 
competent help at any price, either in the 
house or on the farm, and the insolence and 
incompetence of tramps, makes us decidedly 
weary of much of the labor agitators’ utterances. 


Manufactures for the World’s Markets. 





That our manufactures have a firm hold on 
foreign markets is shown in an increase of 
over $11,000,000 exports finished goods in eight 
months to Sept 1 compared with a year 
This represents a gain at the rate of 17,000,000 
for the calendar year, and providing the ratio 
is continued until Jan 1, the "95 export busi- 


ago. 


ness in manufactures would amount to 194,- 
500,000. The enormous exports of manufac- 
tures in the year ending June 30, ’94, were 
generally attributed in’ no small part to the 
hard necessitie# of the panic, which forced 
prices down and attracted foreign purchasers. 
Since that date, however, values show a 


comparatively higher range in this country, 
and the liberal volume of exports despite this 
fact is encouraging. Every month’‘since Feb- 


ruary has shown a handsome increase com- 
pared with the corresponding month a year 


ago, and the total for eight months is f29, 441,- 
000 against 115,000,000 in 794. 

The products of agriculture continue to form 
about two-thirds of our total export trade, 
yet Manufactures have gained steadily since 
‘02, when they were only 15 per cent of all the 
foreign business against approximately 25 per 
cent now. The following shows our aggregate 
export trade during the seven years ending 
June 30 last, with the proportion of manufac- 


tures: 


Total exports 7—-Manufactures— 









Year of merchandise Values h 
1889, £730,282,609 $138,675,507 18.99 
1890, 845,693,828 1,102,376 17.87 
1891, 872,270,283 l 19.37 
1892, 1,01 Oil 15s 15.61 
1892, 831,030,785 158,023,118 19.02 
1894 869.204,937 183,718,484 . 21.14 
1893, 793,397,890 183,594,743 23.14 
ieee 
Cauliflower Growing for Profit—Long a 


standard crop with truck farmers and market 


gardeners adjacent to large cities on Long Is- 
land and in the south, this vegetable is now 
receiving increase attention where a few 
years ago it was practically unknown. In 


northern New England it is béing grown more 
extensively for pickling. Around Brattleboro, 
Vt, the few farmers engaged in it have this 
year harvested about 12 tons per acre for 
which they received $30 per ton at the pick- 


ling factory. Of course only a few men are 
engaged in it up to the present time, and the 


market, a restricted one at the best,is not over- 
stocked. Cauliflower growing is a special- 
ty, and like others must be well understood to 
turn out well. Hints on its successful culti- 
vation can be found in Crozier’s Cauliflower: 
Orange Judd Company, N Y and Chicago. 














Room for Advance in [lint Oil, 


Indifferent success has again attended pep- 


permint growers. The ’95 crop has proved 
only fairly profitable, with yield - deficient, 


price of oil low, and an easy possibility that 
such as yet remains*in farmers’ hands 
eventually marketed at better figures. The 
familiar enemies, frost and drouth, were in 
evidence in both the older sections of Wayne 
and adjoining counties in York state, and 
further westin Mich and Ind. Only in occasion- 
al townships has the yield shown an increase 
over last year. Testimony all concerned, 
grower, distiller and dealer, uniformly points 
to a decrease in the total available. 

As previously pointed out in AMERICAN AG- 
RICULTURIST, a good many old-time growers in 
northern N Y have become discouraged, espe- 
cially in view of the sharp competition further 
west, restricting the acreage. As a result, the 
amount planted last spring was materially 
smaller than in 794. Our correspondents esti- 
mate this variously from 12 1-2 to 25 per cent 
or more. The memorable frosts did some 
damage and the May and June dry spells 
more, but subsequent rains helped the plant 
materially. But there was no coinplete recov- 
ery, and this, coupled with the smaller 


can be 


area, 


means a shortage in the ultimate yield of oil. 
The total Wayne county crop is placed at 
not less than 45,000 lbs, and not more than 


50,000 lbs, a decrease of 10415 per cent from 
that of *94. At least 10,000 lbs of the new crop 
oil have been bought by dealers, the price 
for No 1 remaining almost stationary for weeks 
around S180. While there is 
disposition to sell, yet a large proportion of 
the crop is held for higher prices. The statis- 
tical position suggests this, of course subject 
to uncertain competition through possible in- 
creased imports from England, Germany and 
Japan. The weather conditions affected the 
crop curiously. New plants were injured by 
early frosts very little, but old or second crop 
was badly hurt. 

As predicted by this journal, an increased 
acreage was planted in Mich, which for a time 
promised well. Initial growth was forward, 
then came the early frosts which destroyed a 
large part of the crop. Around Schoolcraft 
scarcely more than a third wascut. Late 
rains saved the roots of plants damaged by the 
early drouth but increased the yield of oil but 
little. The acreage around Constantine was 
at least 25 per cent greater at the start, thence 
cut by frost, subsequently partially recov- 
ered through replanting. In the neighborhood 
of Three Rivers acreage was increased 15 per 
cent over ’% planting, but the average yield 
of oil per acre is little more than half that of 
last year. In all of St Joseph county about 
three-quarters as much oil was turned off as 


less 


more or 


in 94, damage from frost being severe but 
spotted according to neighborhood. Across 
the state line in Imdiana acreage harvested 


materially smaller than last year, and so with 


the yield of oil. A small part of the 
crop has been sold, but about 2000 Ibs still 
held at Goshen and vicinity for higher 


prices with Mishawaka growers refusing 1.50. 
Many western growers have been obliged to 
sell in order to meet their obligations, and as 
a result of this pressure of offerings price has 
declined from 1.85 at the opening to 1.50@ 
1.60. ,Some of the selling was due almost sole- 
ly toa fear that the market would break, 
when there was no real basis for this opinion. 
A large part of the crop has passed out of first 
hands and is now held by dealers. 

The future of mint growing is problematical. 
In the east the industry is if anything 
more restricted than one and two years 
Ohio is interested only  experi- 
mentally. In some _ sections of Michi- 
gan and Indiana the production is ad- 
vancing, which serves to keep up the supply, 
while fitful interest is displayed in sections 
as far west as the Pacific coast but none 
grown commercially. The home demand, 
though restricted, is considerable, and so 
with possibilities of foreign trade. 


av 
ago. 





Domestic Wools Next in Line. 





Wool growers and dealers in the interior 
are naturally somewhat disappointed at the 
slow manner in which the market improves, 
in the light of such strength abroad. Prices 
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are firmer, it is true, yet little higher than a 
month ago. The general position is a strong 
one, however, and if this continues the inte- 
rior markets must feel the favorable intluence 
of the materially higher prices in London, and 
the enormous purchases at Atlantic ports. 
The latest series of sales in the English capi- 
tal, closing this week, have shown gratifying 
strength almost from the start to finish, and 
in such eastern markets as N Y, Boston and 
Philadelphia very large blocks of foreign 
wools have change hands, manufacturers pur- 
chasing them freely, accumulating reserves for 
future use. As American 


soon as stocks of 


these Argentine, Australian and Cape wools 
are exhausted, it is evident that the same 


grades cannot be replaced at the old prices in 
view of the strength in European manufactur- 
ing centers. This in turn ought to have an 
influence on domestic fleeces, whether from 
the older middle and central states or the 
Rocky mountain region and the Pacific coast. 


Prevailing prices for some of these foreign 
wools have already served to divert attention 


to territorials and large sales have been re- 
corded. Comparative quietude in N Y is due 
in great part to the absence of large lines of 
wool offering, a recent sale worthy of note be- 
ing 675,000 Ibs Cape Colony wool in the grease 
at 11@12 1-2¢. 

More than 170,000,000 Ibs foreign wools have 
been imported during the eight months ending 
Aug 51, a rate of trade of this character which 
has seldom if ever been equaled. During the 
corresponding eight months in ’94 imports 
were only 44,517,000 Ibs. There is reason for 
this marked difference, however, which must 
be taken into account. A year ago free wool 
was practically assured, and while it did not 
become a fact until the close of August every- 
body anticipated it and bought sparingly. 
The imports this year, as frequently noted in 
this column, have been enormous, and should 
they continue at the rate of the past six 
months, about 24,000,000 lbs per month, point 
to a business of 288,000,000 lbs per year, or 
about 60 per cent greater than the imports of 
’93. There is no assurance that they will con- 
tinue as large, although this is possible. 
Stocks were permitted to run low a year ago, 
and the fascinating fact of free wool has in- 
duced manufacturers almost universally to at 
least experiment with it. Whether they will 
continue to buy freely, or pay more attention 
to domestic fleeces remains to be seen. In- 
crease in imports of woolen goods is less 
marked, though very large at $40,749,000, com- 
pared with a little less than 12,000,000 in ’94, 
25,000,000 to 27,000,000 during the correspond- 
ing periods in each of the three preceding 
years and 40,500,000 in ’90. 

An encouraging feature indicating the strong 
undertone is the manner in which large par- 
cels have been quickly absorbed during the 
last week or 10 days, taking same off the mar- 
ket and leaving available stocks in strong 
hands. At N Y 500,000 lbs foreign carpet 
wools were sold to a manufacturer. At Chi- 
xago 2500 bags pulled wool -changed hands, 
and so with 125,000 lbs territory for eastern 
account, and 150,000 lbs 3-8 unwashed combing 
for a N Y state worsted mill and a like quan- 
tity for Mass. At Boston, transactions have 
been large, including 1,000,000 lbs Australian 
toa NEmill. These individual sales point to 
the good absorbence of stocks and while man- 
ufacturers are conservative in their talk, mills 
as a rule are well employed. 

During the year ending Aug 31 
ports were almost fivefold those of the 12 
months ending Aug 31, ’9, as shown in the 
subjoined table. Imports of manufactures 


total im- 


have increased nearly threefold, while the 
trade in adulterants, such as shoddy and 
wastes, shows remarkable increase of more 


than eighty-fold. Following is a table of im- 
ports under free wool: 

1894 
Year end- 


1895 
Year end- 








Wool ing Aug ing Aug 
31, ibs 31, tbs 

Class 1, 119,965,687 13,183,065 
Class 2, 18,850,499 1,242,253 
Class 3, 110,679,872 44,253,359 

Total, 249,496,058 58,678,677 
Shoddy, noils, wastes, etc, 17,666,563 210,404 
Manufactures of wool, $15,884,260 


$45,858,428 
- a - 

The Position of Cranberries, as predicted, is 
cooler 


more satisfactory with the advent of 
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weather and an increased consumptive de- 
mand. Prices at Boston and New York have 
been moved up slightly. A peculiar feature of 
the year, especially in the west, is the fact that 
on account of the severe drouth, land which 
ordinarily is marshy ground has been given 
over to oats and occasionally other crops, with 
marked success. This is a hint of what might 
be done in such sections with proper drain- 
age, should marsh owners decide cranberry 
cultivation not sufficiently remunerative. 


Close of the Peach Season—Outside the trade 
in California peaches, which will continue 
in the eastern states for some time to come, 
the peach season of ’95 practically closes with 
the middle of October. The fruit first named 
has held its own since its initial appearance 
on the market, and the trade in southern and 
eastern peaches has been fairly profitable to 
growers. Beginning with Florida, N Y city 
aS a representative consuming market draws 
its supply as the season advances from the 
Carolinas, Va, Md, Del, Jersey and the north. 
The quality of northern fruit now moving is 
more or less unsatisfactory, much of it deter- 
iorating rapidly and- driving consumers to 
other varieties. Peaches on the whole have 
sold relatively higher during the season than 
many other kinds of fresh fruits and vegetables. 





Tore Facts About the Canals. 





The canal system of New York state makes 








a fine exhibit financially. From 1817 to 1894 

inclusive, the account stands as follows: 
RECEIVED PAID OUT 

From loans, $65,615,000 For loans, 69,250,000 

* tolls, 134,838,000 “ interest, 51,157,000 

“ taxes, 61,384,000 * maintenance, 91,687,000 

“interest, 8,013,000 * purchases, 10,961 ,0u0 

“ sundries, 26,004.000 “ funded debt, 18,850,000 

Surplus Jan 1, ’95, 452,000 “* repairs, 41,250,000 

“ miscellaneous, 13,151,000 

Total, 296,306,000 —-+-— 

Total, 296,306,000 


In other words, the canal system of the state 
ig to-day owned by the state free of debt and 
at a cost in direct taxes of some $61,000,000. 
Its receipts from tolls and other sources have 
been enough to pay for keeping up and oper- 
ating the canal. If the people vote $9,000,000 
with which to add two feet of water to the 
Erie canal’s depth, the canal system will stand 
the state of New York a round $70,000,000. 
That it yields a handsome revenue on this 
investment goes without saying, although such 
revenue is now in the shape of indirect bene- 
fit. From 1836 to 1882, interest on the canal 
debt and operating expenses were exceeded by 
the revenues to the amount of nearly $78,000,- 
000. Hence, it was not surprising to that the 
people voted to make the canals free of toll 
beginning with 1883: The business of the can- 
al system of the state since that date thus 
compares with the previous ten years and with 


the decade 1862-72: 


Average -Receipts pyrfrom— Paid Tons 
per yr Tolls Taxes debts freight 
1862-72, $3,858,060 1,695,262 $1,457.447 5,822,016 
1872-82, 1,489,655 ,355,594 1,021,675 — 5,379,5: 
1892-83, om 2,010,555 929,528 5,065,800 


1864, — 1,100,000 none to pay 3,822,000 
It will be observed that the average amount 
of taxes paid in support of the canal system 


since tolls were abolished has been annually 
about half a million dollars more than the 


average taxes paid when tolls were collected. 
At the same time, the indebtedness has been 
paid off quite as rapidly as in the ten years end- 
ing with 1882. Indeed, about half of the average 
taxes paid on the canal account since 1882 
have gone to wipe out its debts, and only 
about a million dollars a year has been requir- 
ed for operating expenses and maintenance. 
This is a deceptive showing, because the 
property has been allowed to fill up and de- 
preciate in value instead of being kept up in 
good shape. Withits debts all paid, however, 
the canal system ought not to call for more 
than $1,000,000 per year for operating expen- 
ses and to keep the property in good repair. 

The traffic on the canal is still remarkably 
large. An average of over 5,000,000 tons of 
freight have been moved by the canal system 
each year since tolls were abolished, against 
5,800,000 as the average for the decade ending 
with 1872, a decrease of only 13 per cent. But 
the tonnage last year was the smallest in many 
seasons. 
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TRADE CONDITIONS. 


ISO. 


IRREGULAR 


TurspAy Evenina, Oct 15, 
Accounts differ regarding the actual demand 


tor seasonable goods in the merchandise line, 
but jobbers as a rule are fairly busy and = en- 


couraged. In manufacturing circles the high- 
er prices governing some of the great staples 
serve to restrict business, especially as buy- 
ers of tinished goods have stocked up largely 
and are purchasing more slowly Iron is less 
tirm than recently, but this is not strange con- 
sidering the magnitude of the advance in 
midsummer. Woolen manufacturers continue 


to complain of sharp competition suf- 
ered through large imports of  tinished 
goods, while the cotton mills are mak- 
ing money, although the finished fabric 


advanced as rapidly» as has the 
In the stock market speculation 
unsettled. Yet 


has not 
raw staple. 
is only moderate and values 


there is little in sight to disturb traders and 
dividend paying securities are usually firm- 


ly held. The tinancial world is still watching 
the speculative craze in South African min- 
ing ‘‘securities’’ (?) so prominent in Eng- 
land and France and look for a collapse at 
any time. The railway business is steadily im- 
proving especially in the west with a large 
traffic moving the big crops 

‘*Cheap corn makes cheap hogs’’ is a familiar 
ery in the big surplus states, and this 
to be the reason for depressing the market for 
the last named. Other branches of the live 
stock trade show like heaviness vet fair activ- 
In grain circles there is the old- 
time apathy on the part of buyers, pending 
the harvesting and distribution of the enor- 
mous crops of oats, corn, etc. In wheat, all 
eyes are on the continuously movement 
of spring, and buying is indifferent on both 
home and export account. Wool is one of the 
most interesting things in the market at pres- 
outlined else- 


seells 


ity prevails. 


free 


ent, and has more promise, as 
where. Cotton is excitable and uncertain, 
but the tiupression deepens that the crop is 
only a moderate one at best. Other farm sta- 
ples, including dairy products, fruit and 
vegetables, have shown few tmportant changes 
during the past week. Revised prices holding 
good to-night follow: 
— 


THE LIVE STOCK 


Comparative Prices on Best Offerings. 


TRAFFIC. 


Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Chicago, ® 100 Ibs, 25 60 #4 25 #3 75 
New York, 5 500 400 
Buffaio. 5 50 440) 3.8 
Kansas City, + 35 410 350 
Pittsvurg, 5 45 450 400 


At Chicago, cattle receipts continue liberal in- 
cluding a good many common natives which sell 
indifferently Heavy cattle declined 10@20¢ dast 
week, nor is there much animation at present, 
pending a positive improvement in the eastern 
and foreign markets. Butchers’ wéights are sell- 
ing readily when attractive providing they can 
be secured at prices around $4 25@5, choice to 
extra native steers touching 5254550 or possi- 
bly a shade more if especially fancy. Despite rel- 
atively higher prices, stock cattle continue to 
move to the country. Good milkers and springers 
are scarce and wanted at firmer prices. Texans 
active and l0a@li4e higher and a good outlet for 
the smaller supplies of western rangers, choice 
droves of these commanding 4 50a@475 but sales 
largely at 3 50@4 25. Revised prices covering all 
yrades fellow: 








Fancy beef steers, 6555 56) Com to extra bulls $2 25@3 
bk xporters. 1450 to 16H Good feeaers »25 380 
bs, averave 470@5 15 Conimon do 240 300 
2000 dressed beef and Caives. heavy 800 32 
shipping steers, 1150 Caives.100 to 180 Ibs 400 600 
to 1400 Ibs, 135 4%) Milen cows, ea 200) 4000 
Fair to mediurn steers, Western range steers, 325 465 
1150 to 1400 Lbs, +0) 415 Graseted ‘Tex steers 285 40) 
Choice cows and heifers.2 0) 460 cows and heifers 295, 300 
Poor to good cows, lw ooo 
Sheep receipts at the rate of 100,000 Pp week 
mean sharp competition among sellers, yet these 


enormous supplies meet with good disposition at 
prices nearly steady. A large percentage consists 
of western sheep and lambs which are 10@15¢ 
lower at $275@3 25 for good to choice. Prime 
native wethers wanted for export account at 3 25 
@3 75 and butchers are picking up common to 
tair sheep at 225a@2 75. Feedersin good demand 
and fully steady at 2 65@2 90, feeding lambs 3 25@ 
3 50, tat lambs 4@4 75. 

The prevalence of an unusual amount of hog 
clisease in the big surplus states is doing much to 
hurry all kinds of stock to market. Inspection 
regulations at Chicago and other big markets are so 
rigid that of course country shippers are cautious 
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about sending swine which are infected lest they 
be condemned upon arrival and sent to the ren- 
dering tank. At the same time the fear of hog 


farmers to 
ready for 


inducing many 
whether quite 


disease spreading is 
dispose otf their droves 
market or only partially fattened. As a result, 
Chicago receipts are running larger. The in- 
creased amount of sickness among swine in the 
country, to which attention has ealled in 
this column, is highly important, and this journal 
is now making special investigation throughout 
all infected districts to learn the extent of the 
trouble. The demand for shipping and packing 
hogs is good, low prices encouraging purchases. 
There was liberal buying last week at a.decline of 
10@20e and a moderate degree of activity has been 
continued into the present week. Good to choice 
heavy and mixed $4@4 20, common to fair pack- 
ing $ 7543 9, good shipping weights 4@4 15 with as- 
sorted medium droves 4 1544 25, pigs and culls 2@ 
3 OO). 

In 11 leading states in the corn and hog belt 
canvassed by Mallory Son & Zimmerman Co, 
Chicago, for their annual live stock report, a total 
of 181 counties report disease among hogs. Ia 
leads with 72 counties, Ill 54, Ind 17, others small 
and seattered including Ohio with only 4 and 
Mich 4. This report points to 92 per cent as many 
old hogs on farms available for winter market as 
at corresponding time last year, 9 per cent pigs 
and 96 per cent cattle. The opinion is expressed 
that actual supply of stock and feed cattle is 
short which will prevent supplying all the de- 
mand occasioned by the large amount of cheap 
feed. 


been 


At Pittsburg, the smaller movement of cattle 
noted a week ago has been followed by increased 
offerings rather common in quality and in conse- 


quence dull at a decline of lWa@l5e. These out of 
the way, the market shows signs of clearing up, 
though is not particularly strong. There is a good 
outlet for the best grades of beef animals and 
stockers and feeders are moving to the country at 
a fair rate. Revised prices follow: 

Extra to fcy steers 14") Rough half fat, 1000 to 

to 1600 Lbs, $5 GS 4 1500 Ibs. 
Good to ch, 1250 te 


275 350 
Good cows and heifers, 3) 425 


1350 Lbs, 425 485 Bulls and stags. 200 350 
Com to fair, 1050 to Fresh milch cows, ea, 2000) 47 00 
2) lbs, 325 385 Veal calves. 35) 675 
Hog supply largely common in quality, 
off lots selling poorly, while local packers 
and shippers are ready to absorb the better 
grades at nearly or quite recent prices,  al- 
though compared with a week ago these as a 
asarule are 10@15¢ lower. Selected light and 


medium weights $4 35a4 50, common yorkers and 
vrassers 4 20a4 35, heavy droves 425a4 40, rough 
lots and light pigs 3 50@415. Sheep devoid of 
special strength. Prime export wethers, 1054120 
ths, wanted at 3 50a4, good to choice muttons, a 
10 Ibs, 27@53840, common to fair light weights 
1 Wa2 50, spring lambs 2 2545. 

At Buffalo, the rather moderate character of the 
supply of good beef cattle actually on sale has re- 
sulted in general stability outside common heavy 
steers. These are inclined to dullness. Transac- 
tions are on the basis of $3 7545 50 for com to fey 
beeves. Milch cows firm when choice at 45455 ea 
with com stuff 25435. Hogs unsettled with the 
demand nearly equal to the supply and a general- 
ly easy tone in sympathy with western markets. 
Good to choice heavy 4 25a@4 40, light and mixed 
4 3004 40, pigs and rough hogs 3 25a4. Sheep in- 
clined to drag, city butchers buying indifferently. 
Quotations on the basis of 2 75a@3 85 for ordinary to 
extra wethers and 3 25a4 50 for common to good 
lambs. 

At New York, cattle trade 
prices generally steady with a 
inquiry and fair butcher trade. 


lacking snap, yet 
moderate export 
Common to 


choice native steers $3 50@5 50, oxen and stags 
2 65@5 25, cows and bulls 1 25a@2 60, veal calves 
slow under plentiful supplies, but choice grades 
steady at 5@8, with grassers 2 25@2 75, and year- 


lings 2@2 50. Milch cows steady with few offered, 
common to choice salable at 20@50 ea. Hogs bare- 
ly steady at 450@5, with country dressed” 5 1-2@ 
71-te Pith. Sheep fairly active but at no better 
prices, lambs rather neglected. Poor to good 
sheep 1 50438, choice up to 3 50@3 85, poor to extra 





lambs 3 50a@4 60, dressed mutton 4@6 1-2c p th. 
At Boston, milch cows firmly held when 
choice at $348@55 p head, fey at a premium, poor 


stuff 25@30, yearling steers 8@16, two-year-olds 
12@22, three-year-olds 20432. 

At London, American steers quiet at 
ib, estimated dressed weight, and sheep 


tefrigerator beef 8@9 1-2e. 
THE APPLE OUTLOOK. 


Fancy Stock Firm, Others Weak. 
Cooler weather gives a slightly better tone to 
the apple market and that is aboutall. At certain 
eastern centers, notably N Y, there is at present 


Valle p 
Valle, 


only moderate supply of fine to fancy table 
fruit possessing good color and flavor, and such 
commands prices which seem high compared 


with the rank and file of transactions. Values 
have been fairly well maintained at Boston, 
while in the west the movement is free and the 


Chicago is getting a good 
apples which, pei 
prices to peddlers 


market generally easy. 
many Windfalls and wormy 
force, sell at exceedingly low 
and canners, 

The famous Wellhouse apple 
acres at Fairmount, Kan, will show a 
harvest next week. While the crop is a large on¢ 
it wili prove materially below earlier estimates 
Wellhouse & Son write that their trees were 
heavily loaded during the early part of the sum 
mer, promising a heavy crop, but after a pro 
tracted wet spell during July and August apples 
commenced dropping, and continued until 30° per 
cent and in some cases 70 per cent of the fruit 
from different trees was on the ground. Dealers 
in that part of Kan are only offering $141 50 p 
bbl for choice grades and growers are disposed to 
hold, placing the apples in winter storage. Cider 
stock is selling at almost any price down to 5@10¢ 
}? bu and more or less fruit rotting in the orchard 

Perhaps in noseason has the demand been more 
pronounced for standard packing in uniform sizes. 
Always a bone of contention between buyer and 
seller, it is everywhere patent this year, with the 
big crop in mind, that a 3-bu bbl will command 
attention where packages of irregular size, 
erally holding only 2 1-2 bu, are nelgected. 

At Lewis Center, Delaware Co, O, crop a failure 
Winter varieties being shipped in and farmers get- 
ting their supply at 25a@40e p bu. 

At Tunkhannock, Wyoming Co, Pa, 
picked and selling at 50e P bu. 

At Woodville, Jefferson Co, NY, 
fairly well, 40¢.—At Preble, Cortland (Co, 
crop of nice quality. Shippers paying 
At Bethany, Genesee Co, crop fair and worth $l¢ 
125 p bbl.—At Moreland, Schuyler Co, quality 
poor, best lots 0c. 

At New York, firm when choice at 
ruling. Kings $1 75a275 p bbl, Snow 
all these prices applying only to good to choice, 
Jonathans 2 X0a@3 25, Baldwins 1 50a, Greenings 
1250175, Ben Davis 1 75a2 25, Pippins 1 Wa 10, 
common stock 0c a1 25. 

At Boston, fair movement in progress. Graven- 
~ bbl, Pippins 1 754225, pound 
sweets 2@2 50, Greenings 175@2, western Ben 
Davis 1 75a@2 25, Jonathans 2a2 50. 


orchard of 1100 
completed 


yen- 


winter fruit 
turning out 
large 


%) a25be.— 


quotations 
2 a3 DO, 








steins $2 25a@2 75 





THE POTATO TRADE. 


The Movement Everywhere Ample. 

A feature which promises to appear unusually 
prominent for some time to come is the restricted 
character of the shipping demand from the large 
distributing centers. Ordinarily these points of 
accumulation enjoy a big trade with interior sec- 
tions, but this year the crop is so generally excel- 
lent that almost every neighborhood has its local 
supply sufficient for all immediate requirements. 
As a result, the big cities just now have about all 
they can do to take care of currentreceipts. This 
is especially true of Chicago, which is getting 
liberal quantities from the northwestern 
where the crop is a good one and little or no com- 
plaint of blight, rot or scab. Farmers’ deliveries 
in the west keep up well, and there is some = ac- 
cumulation in the big market places with 
Burbanks and Hebrons selling on track in Chicago 
as low as 23@25¢ ~P bu. In the east the market 
shows some encouraging signs of clearing up. 
While N Y is well supplied in the main, there are 


states 


sound 


occasional complaints of a shortage in really fine 
stock, which is arriving a little less freely, and 


held at slightly stronger figures although ho gen- 
eral advances can be quoted. Aroostook farmers 
are dividing their deliveries between local starch 
factories and Boston, which market is also fair- 
ly well supplied from other northern N E 
and lacking special snap though not «particularly 
depressed at existing low prices around ®@38ec. 
Some of the best potato districts are unfortu- 
nately situated so far as railroad transportation is 
concerned and freight rates make it impossible 
to market advantageously. This is particularly 
true in portions of N D, a Wheatland correspondent 
reporting a yield of 100 to 150 bu per acre and no 
outlet beyond supplying local requirements. Some 
farmers will plow them under to fertilize the 
ground, The acreage harvested’ in that part of 
the northwest is materially greater than last vear. 
To aid in the preparation of our exhaustive re- 
port on the °9 ‘potato crop, together with outlook 
for prices, market conditions, will 
send at once brief reports ef township or 


states 


gvrower’rs 
county 


ete, 


conditions? Through your own knowledge and 
conference with well-posted neighbors carefully 


estimate acreage actually harvested this year, to 
gether with yield compared with last year, and 
send report without delay to Market Editor 

Snowflakes have sold in carloads at Chicago as 
low as 20e P bu, and Rose and Burbanks 21c, 
though straight, well-selected offerings command 
a premium. 

Museatine (Ia) sweets are beginning? to appear 





in western markets, selling at Chicago at $1 75@2 


» bu. Next to Jerseys, these are always prime 
favorites in the territory supplied. Sweets are 
doing a little better in N Y, with Va selling readi- 
ly at 1 87 1-2@2 25 P bbl for good to fey, southern 
Jerseys, double heads, 2 25@3 and fey Vineland 
2 T5>a3 10. 

At Mattituck, Suffolk Co, N Y, 25e for ch, 12e for 
culis.—At Woodville, Jefferson Co, crop fairly 
good, 20e.—At Preble, Cortland Co, av crop with 
quality good, Shippers paying 15@20c.—At Mo- 
hawk, Herkimer Co, big crop but selling slowly at 
2»0a30ve.—At Fort Edward, Washington Co, most 


fields yielding 200 to 300 bu ® acre but tubers 


worth only 18@20c.—At Bethany, Genesee Co, 
vield enormously large. Tubers very large but 
worth only 20c.—At Moreland, slow at 15@20c. 
—At Ellenburg Center, choice bring only 15c at the 


starch factory or in the market.—At Addison, 
Steuben Co, excellent yield, 20ec.—At Rodman, 
Jefferson Co, yield unprecedentedly large, 20@25c 

At Oxford, Butler Co, O, yield poor and new 
crop starting at 30@35¢ Pp bu.—At Leroy, Medina 
Co, plentiful at 20e p bu. 

At New York, it requires choice stock to bring 
more than $1 P bbl with common plentiful. L 
I standard varieties 1@1 15 P bbl, Jerseys in bulk, 
Pp bbl, 85c@1 10, state, Rose and Hebron, } 180 Ibs, 
14a1 15, Burbanks 90c@1 05, Jersey yellow sweets 


203, Va yellow sweets 1 87 1-2@2 25 and in small 
barrels 1 50@1 75. 

At Boston, fair distribution at the prices. Aroos- 
took Hebrons 38@40¢ }) bu, Rose 35@37c, N H He- 


brons 35@36c, Rose 30@32c, N Y and Va white stock 
35@37e. 
GENERAL MARKETS. 
THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 


Deans. 
At New York, 
firmness prevailing. 


without special feature, general 
with mediums in light sup- 
ply, red kidneys dull, old beans of all kinds 
slow and foreign varieties easy. Good to ch mar- 
crop of °95, $165@1 75 Pp bu, medium 1 50@ 
pea 1 40@1 50, old ’94 beans about 10¢ discount 


new 


row, 
1 60, 


all around. New white kidney 1 90@1 95, red kid- 
ney 1 50@1 60, yellow eye 1 80@1 90, Cal lima ’%4 
— 275a3 Pp bu of 60 ths, foreign medium, new, 
1 35@1 45, green peas 85@95c. 


At Boston, only steady with some concessions oc- 
casionally granted, red kidneys dull. N Y. and 
Vt small h p $1 55@1 60 $s bu, ch marrow h p 1 45@ 


155, screened 12 @1 : al pea 1 75@1 80, mediums, 
ch h p 1 45@1 55, screened 1 25@1 35, foreign pea 
145@1 50, do medium 1 40@145, ch yellow eye 


1 55@1 65, 
p Ib. 


red kidney 1 40@1 55, dried limas 6@6 1-2c 
Eggs. 

At New York, generally quiet but 
all below finest grades, which are wanted and 
fairly firm. Fey newlaid nearby 1c higher at 21 
a22ec ~P dz, York state country marks 20@20 1-2c, 
Pa 20420 1-2c, ch Ind and Ohio 19@19 1-2c, western 
eggs 17@19¢c, do ice-house 16@17e. 

At Boston, supplies generally ample, eastern 
eggs indifferent in quality and ch western stock 
at relatively good prices. Nearby and Cape fey 
234a25¢ P dz, ch eastern 19@20c, Vt N H 19@19 1-2c, 
Mich, O and Ind 19@20c, western 18@19¢c, re- 
frigerator stock 15 1-2@16 1-2c, P E117 1-2@18 1-2c. 

Fresh Fruits. 5 

At New York, aside from grapes, which show 
occasional weakness, seasonable varieties steady 
to firm with quinces higher. Bartlett pears $2 50 
a5 ~P bbl, Beurre d’ Anjou 2@2 50, Seckel 2 50@4 75, 
guinces 250@4, Damson plums 75c@1 25 P 10-Ib 
western and Md peaches 75e@1 25 P bskt, 
Jersey and Hudson 60c@1, Concord grapes 15@19¢ 
~) 10-ib bskt, Del 8@13c P 5-fb, Niagara 8@12c, 
Cape Cod cranberries 5 75@7 50, Va peanuts, hp, 
3 1-2@4 1-2c Pb, northein chestnuts 350@5 P bu 
of 60 tbs, southern 2 50@4, hickory nuts 75c@1 25 p 
bu of 50 lbs. 

At Boston, grapes and peaches in ample supply 
and cranberries firmer. Ch quinces $3 50@4 50 p 
bbl, Damson plums 75c@@1 P 8-tb bskt, Bartlett 
pears 250@425 Pp bbl, Seckel 3@5, common 
peaches 50@75e P bskt, Concord grapes, western 
N Y 15@17c P 10-tb bskt, Del 20@25c, good to ch 


unsettled on 


bskt, 


dark Cape Cod cranberries 6@7 P bbl. 
Ground Feeds. 
At New York, moderate trade at old prices. 


Continued weakness in western grains leaving its 
impress here. Western bran 72 1-2@75e P 100 ths, 
middlings 80@85e, sharps 95c, rye feed 75@80e, lin- 
meal $19 50@20, cottonseed 18 50@19 50, 
screenings 50O@75e P 100 tbs, brewers’ meal 
grits 90@95¢e, coarse corn meal 75@80c. 

At Boston, without special change. Winter bran 
in carlots, spot cash,$15 25@15 50 P ton,spring 14 75 
@15, mixed feed 15 50@16 50, middlings 15 75@16 25 
hominy feed 14 75@15, oat feed 13 75@ 14, cot- 
tonseed meal 20@20 50, cornmeal 82@85e P 100 tbs. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, the firmness indicated a week ago 
has been continued. Prime timothy 90@95c P 100 
ibs, No 1 85@90c, No 2 75@80c, mixed clover 60@65c, 
straight 55@60c, salt hay 50@55c, long rye straw 55 
@65c, short rye 40@50c, wheat 35@45c, oat 40@45c. 

While more firmness has been developed and 


seed 


90 a 95e, 
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Fertilizers containing a 
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high percentage of potash pro- NZ 
duce the largest yields and best quality of 


Wheat, Rye, Barley, Oats, \ 


and all winter crops. 
Send for our pamphlets on the use of potash on the farm. 
It will cost you nothing to read them, and they 
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They are sent free. 
will save you dollars. Address, 
KS, 93 Nassau Street, New York, 
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slight advances secured the opinion prevails that 
any particular increase in receipts would bring a 
reaction. The average for the last three weeks is 
apparently about all this market will stand,especi- 
ally with the export trade poor. The tendency of 


rye straw is toward slightly lower prices but oat 
is wanted at fully recent quotations. 

Recent changes in ocean freights, N Y to Glas- 
gow, place the figures as follows, according to ex- 
porters T. P. Huffman & Co: London, 15s WP ton, 
Bristol 17s 6d, Glasgow, Neweastle and Antwerp 


20s and Liverpool 25s. 
At Boston, too much 
market for same easy. 


low 
N Y 


grade on hand and 
and Can ch to fey $18 


@iszs850 Pp ton, fair to good 16@17, eastern 13@15, 
common grades 11@12, clover mixed 11@12, swale 


8a, rye straw 12@13, 
Hides and Tallow. 

At New York, offerings only moderate and tan- 
ners buying but at easy prices. Green salted No 
lcountry 71-2@8e P ib, No 261-2a7e, bull hides 
61-2@7¢c, calfskins $1@150 ea. Country tallow 
41-4a43-4c p tbh, Chicago packers’ 41-2@5e. 
Brown grease 3@3 1-22, white 4u4 1-2e. 

At Boston, demand rather indifferent with tan- 
ners holding off. Late last week Carroll S. Page, 
the Hyde Park (Vt) dealer, made another 1-4¢ cut, 
the third this month. No 1 green salted 
steers 6 1-4@61-2c P tbh, No 25 1-4@5 1-2 No 1 
cow 5 3-4a@6c, No2 43-4@5ce, No 1 bulls 4 1-2q@5e, 
e = 3 TF5e@$1 50 ea, deacons 40a 50¢e, aha date aac 


out 7 50.8 50. 


10@25e, lamb skins 30@50e. 
Pork Product. 
At New York, weakness in the speculative 


branch of the trade and bearish advices from the 


west result in heaviness here. Lard in tierces 
$6 10@6 25 P 100 Ibs, small tins at the usual pre- 


mium, mess pork in carloads 9 75@104)7 bbl, small 
quantities at the usual advance, family 11 0@ 
12 25, city shoulders 6 1-2@6 s-4¢ |) Th, ams 9 1-4@ 
9 1-2c. 

Poultry. 

At New York, considerable quantities carried 
over from last week. More or less weakness 
prevails. Live poultry as follows: Spring chick- 
ens, local, 7@8¢e P tb, western and southern 7a 


7 1-4¢, fowls, local Ta8e, western and southern 
7@7 1-2ec, roosters 41-2@5e, turkeys 7 1-2@8 1-2¢ 


ducks 60@85e P pair, geese $1@1 50. Dressed poul- 


try : Spring turkeys 121-2@14 1-2c P tb for selected, 
and 8@lic for lots asthey arrive. Western dry 
picked chickens 10@111-2c, Phil fey 16@18c, LI 


ducks 12@16e, eastern geese 16@1ic. 

At Boston, market well supplied and generally 
steady. Too early for much demand for turkeys. 
Northern and eastern freshly killed spring chick- 
ens 14@18¢e P fb, fowls 10@l4c, spring ducks 10@ 
14c, western turkeys, iced, spring, 10@14c, western 
chickens 10@12c, fowls 7@10e. Live spring chick- 
ens 8@10c P ib, eastern fowls 8 1-2@9 1-2 


Onions. 

At New York, quality irregular with strictly 
prime in better demand and a shade steadier, 
while off grades sell slowly at very mean prices. 
L I and Jersey 75e¢@$110 P bbl, Orange Co red 
60ca@1, yellow 70c@1 10, eastern white 1 25@2, red 


and yellow 1@1 25, state and western 1 10@1 25 

At Boston, continued interest in native stock 
though market lacks animation. Good to ch 1@ 
135 ~ bbl, York state, small bbls, l@i 15. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, tendency upward with all 
goods selling, but market well supplied with in- 
ferior stuff which perforce sells indifferently. 
Cabbage, LI and Jersey $3 50@5 50 pp 100, cauli- 
flower, do, 150@4 P bbl, state and western celery 
Base P dz behs, with large fe y up to 50@60c, 
Jersey 20@45c, Jersey egg plant 150@250 p bbl, 
lima beans 2@2 75 P bag, peppers 1 25@1 75 p bbl, 
pumpkins 50@85c, string beans, LI 150@2 25 P bag, 
spinach 1@150 Pp bbl, marrow squash 50@75e, Hub- 
bard 75e@1, Russia turnips 65@85c, 
50ec P box. 


ehdice 


tomatoes 25@ 


At Boston, moderate all-around trade at follow- 
ing prices: String beans 65@75e pP bu at whole- 


sale, large lima $1 75@2, cabbage 2@250 Pp 100, 
carrots 30c P bu, cauliflower 175 Pp dz, celery 50 
@75e P dz behs, green corn 40@50e P bx, cucum- 


bers 8@9 P 100, lettuce 15@17¢e P dz, parsley 25¢c Pp 
bu, parsnips 65e P bu, peppers 75c, short radishes 
50c Pp bx, spinach 15e P bu, tomatoes 50c P bu, 

















































CANADA 
UNLEACHED HARDWOOD 


ASHES 


JA NATURAL FERTILIZER AT LOW COST. 


3est results shown from use on Grass Lands, for seed- 
ing down purposes, and for all kinds of grain. A great 
fertilizer for Orchards and Small Fruit 
Gathered with our teams through the hardwood sec- 
tions of Canada, and shipped in carload lots direct to any 
railroad point. For free pamphlet, sample, and any in- 
formation, write 
MUNROE, LALOR & CO., 
82 Arcade Block, OSWEGO, N. Y. 








Anima Meat 


Makes hens lay. 
Makes chickens grow. 


| C 
The Bowker 43 chattam st., BOSTON 


BOOK ABOUT IT FREE. 








NOT PAPER, 
"eT WOOL FELT ! 


STRONG AND DURABLE; 
WILL NOT CRACK WITH 
COLD °8 RUN WITH HEAT; 
WILL NOT TAINT RAIN 
¢ WATER. 
THE ONLY PERFECT !! 


aol 
aNe 








“eld 


COLD WEATHER IS AT 








HAND 
AND IF YOUR LIVE STOCK, 
POULTRY, CATTLE, &. 
¢ ARE TO BE KEPT WARM 
¢ AND COMFORTABLE, IT 
IS NECESSARY TO HAVE 
ie BUILDINGS THOR- 





QUGHLY WATERPROOF. 


THE STANDARD PAINT COMPANY, 
Sole Manufacturers, 





2 LIBERTY STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


CH ICAGO, 
186 Fifth Ave. 











| WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 
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tlat turnips 45@50e, rutabagas 75¢c P bbl, marrow 
squash We @ bbl, Bay State and Hybrid G60@7ic, 
egg plant 75e@1 p dz, salsify 75c, mint 40c, cress 
40¢, leeks 40@50c, brussels sprouts 3a@4 } bu. 


Wool. 
Condition generally encouraging at all distribut- 
ing points. Prices on the basis of the following 


at Boston, N Y and Philadelphia with Chicago at 
the usual freight difference. Ohio and Pa XX and 
above 18 1-2@19 1-2¢, X 17 1-2@18e, No 1 20@21c, fine 
unwashed 12 1-2@13c, Ohio combing No 1 3-8@1-2 
blood 21 1-2@22e, Ohio delaine 20@2lce, Mich X and 
above 16 1-2@l7c, No 1 19@20c, No 2 21@22c, Mich 
combing No 1 3-8a@1-2 blood 20c, Ky, Ind, Mo comb- 
ing 1-4 blood 17@20c, 3-8 blood 17@19¢e. Scoured 
basis, Texas tine spring 35@36c, medium 7c ter- 
ritory, fine 36a37e, medium | 32e. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


° 
LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS AND 
SEEDS, STANDARD GRADES, AT DIFFERENT POINTS. 





Cash or spot Wheat Corn Oats Timothy Clover 
Chicago, 5944 29 17% *3 45 "675 
New York. 68 375% 23% "475 *8 50 
Boston, - 4l - 27! *8 50 
Toledo, 66 32 21 - 425 
St Louis, 62 27% 17 - _ 
Minneapolis, 57d — - 
San Francisco 97g "115 *85 "700 a 
London, 74hg 454, — — _ 


*Prices per cental. Other prices per bu. 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 


No 2 grades. Wheat Corn Oars 
October, 594g 24 175, 
December, Oy 2734 es 
May, 1896, 644, 291, 2024 


At Chicago, Wheat is comparatively quiet, last 
week's narrow range of prices being followed this 
week by a moderate display of interest. Consid- 
ering the universally accepted shortage in the 
total crop and the fact that public stocks are de- 
cidedly less, traders are tavorably disposed to- 
ward higher prices, yet there is no good support. 
Occasional spurts of strength are lollowed by re- 
actions and the market has dragged from day §to 
day around 60e, Recent developments on export 
account are a little more encouraging yet western 
Europe seems to be getting plentiful supplies 
trom other sources and up to the present time 
las not shown any genuine desire to buy freely 
here. Dee sola under 60e p bu last week, re- 
covered to le and ¢losed at 60 1l-ve or 
about le net gain, with operators interest- 
ed but cautious this week, pending the con- 
tinued liberal movement in the northwest. May 
4 l-Latic, No 2 spring in store 60@60 1-2¢c, choice 
winter firmly held. The government reports issued 
inte lust week raised its estimate of the crop, 
bringing 1t more in conformity with our own spe- 
cia) report. 

In corn, investors are timid and support is en- 
tirely lacking. Receipts ot old continue liberal, 
country shippers evidently having little faith in 
prices. New corn 1s arriving but sparingly up to 
the present time. In the speculative market, 
holders of Oct delivery are inclined to sell, this 
naturally serving to depress values. Exports keep 
up fairly well, but are too small to cut much of a 
figure in actual reserves. Prices governing all 
grades have for some days been well under 30c, 
with No 2 for delivery this month as low as 28¢ 
last Saturday, subsequently recovering feebly, May 
around 29c. No3 by sample 28 1-2@29c, No 4 28 1-4 
a8 1-2¢ 

Oats market narrow, support lacking and No 2 
mixed for delivery {any time during the next 
three months obtainable at 171-2@18e. Cash 
trade devoid of special feature, there being a fairly 
good inquiry for shipment to the east, but busi- 
ness restricted by higher lake freights. These in 
turn however, are attracting an increased number 
of steamers to this port, serving to regulate the 
market for freights and should help the demand 
on eastern account. 

Rye exhibits only moderate animation, the ship- 
ping demand proving tame and fair local inquiry. 
Prices are l@2c lower with No 2 in store salable at 
about 39¢ and choice lots by sample up to 41@ 
41 1-2c. The heaviness which pervades the wheat 
market much of the time has its influence here 
and while arrivals are limited there is little or no 
investment buying. 

Barley irregular, with the small proportion of 
arrivals grading choice to fancy firmly held and 
all others only steady. Demand from maltsters is 
liberal in the aggregate, but buyers are particular, 
and anything off quality is rather neglected, 
prices covering a wide range in consequence. 
Good to fancy 35@45¢ P bu, poor and thin No4 
21 1-2@26c, sales of ordinary to good No3 largely 
at Ba@ivec. 

Flaxseed receipts continue liberal,marketsteady 
and outlook fairly brisk at low brices extant. 
No 1 around %95@9%ec ® bu or much the same as 
for 10 days past, with rejected at usual sharp 
discount. Future deliveries tame with Dec 9%c 
and May slightly less. Timothy is 2@30c »p 
etl better than a week ago with prime for @ct 
around $3 75, March 4, fair to good country lots by 
sample 3 25@3 65 and high grade at a premium. 
Cash offerings not burdensome and shipping de- 
mand appearing. Clover fairly steady on the 
basis of 7 for contract grade, either cash or Oct 
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delivery, and common to fair country down to 425 
@550. Buckwheat 90@95e Pp 100 tbs. 

At‘New York, wheat traders indifferent and 
market still a waiting one. Operators refuse to 
support prices so long as receipts in the northwest 
keep up and export trade indifferent. Winter 
relatively stronger than spring and winter flour 
held for higher prices. No 2 red 68e, Dee 68 1-8¢, 


May Tic, winter patents $3 60@3 75 pp bbl, springs H 
3 0@3 65, special brands usual premium. Corn a Q | n 8, 





firmer than in the west, No 21n store 36 3-4e, Nov 24 to 68 inches high; Stee! Web Picket Lawn Fence; 
36@36 1-4e. Oats rather more active with some of Poultry.Garden and Rapbit Fence; Steel Gates, 
the accumulations removed yet prices unimprov- Brook E “ost is ana me pees ae Tree, eying Aa ha ay 


ed. No 3 mixed 23 1-4@23 1-2c, No 2 23 3-4c¢, No 2 
White 25 l-te. Rye neglected under an absence DekALB FENCE. co.,” 6 6 High St., DeKalb, tt. 
of demand with state and Jersey 42a44ce. Barley 
rather firm at 43@45e for good western malting 
and 30a40e for feed. 

At Toledo, wheat quiet and unsettled with some 
talk of curtailed autumn seeding owing to dry 
weather, but rain in spots relieving apprehen- 








sions. No 2 red in store 65 1-2a@t4 3-4¢, Dee Gia ©) Cuts clean on all sides-does not crush. Th 
67 1-4c, May 68 1-2c, No 3 soft 62 3-4a68c. Corn ©) most humane, rapid and durable knife 
easy in spite of fair exports with eash holding © Fast Award, Toeeergtre ae ae 


around 31lc, May 293-8¢. Oats quiet at 2le with = A.C.BROSIUS, Cochranville, Pa. 
May asmall premium. Rye dull at 48 1-2¢, Clo- Oo COQODOOQOGQOOQOGQOOSSHSS) j 


ver a shade steadier with less disposition to de- 


press the market, prime or Oct $425 $ bu, March 
cea WELL Drilling Machines 
| for any depth, 


Late Improvements. All Money Makers. 


No Risk | eEcrim Bit 


Best Combination Bit Made 











in Vacuum Leather -Oil. Get a can at 
a harness- or shoe-store, 25c a half-pint 
to $1.25 a gallon; book ‘* How to Take 
Care of Leather,’’ and swob, both free ; Severe or Easy, 

7 ea A Ss you want it. 
use enough to find out; if you don’t ‘SEPT 20. 02. Sample mailed, XC, #1.00 
like it, take the can back and get the Nickel, # 1.50 


whole of your money. RACINE MALLEABLE IRON CO., "ACK 


Sold only in cans, to make sure of fair dealing . 
sue-svone FEED MILLS 


everywhere—handy cans. Best oil for f.rm ma- 
chinery also. If you can’t find it, write to 
, ners - rep best constructed, least conrplicated 
VACUUM OIL COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y. cond Sastent grinding mills yet ae duc ed. 
They were granted the highest possibi 
award at the Worlds Columbian 
Exposition in 1893 for 
y Extreme Simplicity, Ac- 
ceptable Work and Low 
. Price. Send 2c. stamp for our 


a » es | he j 
Clima X ; r - = 48 page Illustrated Catalogue. 
Ax pees fee LEONARD D. HARRISON, 
. ‘ ae 
=" 7) 






















SATISFACTION 4 
GUARANTEED. 





Box N, New Haven, Conn. 


il 
O WHITMAN'S isenssatics 
Heater Corn and Cob Mills. 


The only mills made with 
: Cast Steel Grinders. 
Four 4-in. burn- Warranted superior to 
any in use, for all pur- 
ers; one or more oses, runs easier, grinds 
. aster and far more dura- 
can be used, ac- ble. Satisfaction guaran- 
cording to heat 
required ; cook- 
ing holes on top; castings all nickeled ; 
large radiating surface; great heating 


teed. Also Hay Presses 

capacity ; height, 26 inches. DURABLE 

Price only $7.50, freight prepaid, and the money STRONG 
will be returned if not all we claim for it. Our cata- ST, Cc ONGES Be i. BEST. 
° 2 


= of all styles. 
logue of all sizes of heaters is free. 
—FOR THE— 


; “ Manufactured by 
WHITMAN AGRICULTURAL CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
CLIMAX MANUPACTURING CO., 
25 Lake St., Chicago, 


PHEASANTS! PHEASANTS! 


Golden, Silver, Lady Amherst and Golden, Reeves, Swin- 
hoe, Versic olor and Ringneck Pheasants in superb plum- 
























Garden, wn, 
& Railroad. 














age for sale by JAMES MO Mr. 
7 Ang ony ane a RRISON, Mr. Schieffelin’s CE ra 
4l Ind 
JOHN H. JACKSON. rit” to JACKSON BROS Established | 1852. 
NEW YORK STATE DRAIN TiLE and PIPE WORKS. Main Office, 72 Third Ave., Albany, N. Y- 


Manufacturer of and Dealer in Agricultural Drain Tile, Salt 
Glazed Sewer Pipe, Red Pressed Brick, Mortar Colors, Fire 
Brick, Oven Tile, Chimney and Flue Lining, Chimney Tops, 
Fire Clay Stove Pine, Fire Clay, Kaolin, Fneaustie Sidewalk Tile, 
Rosendale and Portland Cement, Lime, Plaster, etc. 


Gorn. Shellers 


ALL SIZES, - - - - ALL CAPACITIES. 


From 10 to 600 bushels per hour. For 
Steam, Horse and Hand Power. We also 
build Horse Powers, all sizes, and make up 
complete sets, Shellers and Powers, of any desired capacity. Our machines are the best. 
Prices right. Catalogues free. 


SANDWICH MANUFACTURING CO., 117 Main Street, SANDWICH, ILL. 






























COUNTRY PRODUCE 


MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIKS, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 
NEW YORK—At Albany, vegetables in 
supply, potatoes weak at 85ca$l ~ bbl, 
17T5a2z, white onions 55a 60c ~ bu, red and yellow 
HOahdbe, cabbages 25043 Pp 100, turnips 25a30e p 
bu, celery 9cal dz behs, radishes 1 50.a1 60 Pp 
100 bchs, apples 1¢150P bbl, cranberries 7 50@8 
Live stock quiet. Good to best steers 5a6 p 100 
ibs, milch cows 30435 ea, veal. calves 4 50a5 50 p 
100 Ibs, hogs 3a4, sheep 450@5, hides 5a10c P th, 
tallow 5@5'4c. Fresh 24a25¢e Pp dz, chickens 
l0alle Pp th 1 w,1lai2e dw, roosters 7a@8e 1 w, 
dueks llai3e 1 w, 124@13c dad w. Grain market 
quiet. Barley 56@58c p bu, western corn 45@48c, 
stute 55@58e, oats 26a28¢e, wheat 60@68c, bran 15 50 
ai }) ton, cottonseed meal 18@18 50, middlings 
1650a17, baled hay 14@15, owt straw 7 50@8, rye 

9a10. 
At Buffalo, No 2 yellow corn 37¢ P bu, No 2 oats 


ample 
sweets 


eggs 


241,c, barley 44a45c, rye 46c¢, coarse winter bran 
$15 50 P ton, spring 14 50, fine middlings, spring 
1650, winter 1850,rye feed 16 50@1750, hominy 


feed 16. 

At Syracuse, poultry rules fairly active with 
chickens at 9@10e P th lw, 12@14e d w, ducks 9a 
10c 1 w, 12@14c a w, strictly fresh eggs 19@20c p dz, 
cold storage 18@19c. Vegetables move at fair 
prices, potatoes in heavy supply at 20@30c P bu, 
onions 25@30c, beets 30c, tomatoes 25c, carrots 30@ 
35¢e, celery 30c P dz bchs, cauliflower 50c@1 PY dz, 
pumpkins 50@60c, Hubbard squash 75¢ P 100 ths, 
cabbages 2 P 100, parsnips 40@50c P bu. Western 
beef 6@8c P th, farmers’ 5@7c, veal 8c, hogs 5@6 50 
P 100 ths dw, mutton 5@7c. Bran 17 P ton, eccton- 
seed meal 20@22, linseed 20@22, loose hay 9@15, 
baled timothy 12@15, rye straw 9@10, vat 7@8. 

In Other Places—At Moreland, Schuyler Co, 
wheat 62c P bu, rye 40c, oats 25e, buckwheat 40c, 
eggs 18¢c P dz, hogs 414c, sheep $1 50@2.—At Preble, 
Cortland Co, oats 20¢, corn 40ce, buckwheat 35c, 
cabbage 4@5 P ton.—At Glens Falls, Warren Co, 
hay 15.—At Philmont, Columbia Co, eggs 24c.—At 
Mattituck, Suffolk Co, cauliflower 150@3 50 P bbi 
—At Addison, Steuben Co, oats 20c¢, buckwheat 85c, 
hay 10. 


PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, potatoes 


in fair demand at 33a@35e P bu, fair to good 284 30¢c, 
onions $la@1 25 Pp bbi, cabbage 3a3 50 P 100, apples 


243 p bbl, pears 250@3 50, cranberries 7a@8, ch 
baled timothy hay 164@1650 P ton, fairto prime 13 
a15, mixed clover 123 50@13, clover 9a16, rye straw 
lia@ll 50, oat 650 Fresh eggs 20e¢ Pp dz, western 


new laid 184@19¢, hens %¢ — tbh l w, 11}yg@12e d w. 


At Pittsburg, fair Inquiry all around at nearly 
previous prices. Potatoes easy at 32435¢ Pp bu in 
car lots, onions S&a40c, eggs steady at balbe p dz 
poultry and fruits quiet 

OHITO—At Columbus, the wool market is quiet 
with little doing. Fine unwashed 8a% pp th, 
course to medium 1%@13lee, fine washed l2al4e, 
coarse to medium I6¢@18e, cured hides 71g¢, tallow 
4°. Potatoes steady under tair demand with He- 
brons and Burbanks at 30e —}) bu, sweet $2 Pp bbl, 
white onions 40e PY bu, red and yellow 35e, cab- 
bages 60c $) 100, tomatoes Teal P bu, apples la 
125.) bbl. Live stock unchanged. Good to best 
steers 4250450 P 100 Ibs, sheep 25043, miich cows 
2a3 sen. Poultry market slow and dull. Hens 
Sate th lw,sc ad w, geese 40a50e€ ea lw, fresh 
eggs I7al&c }) dz, cold storage 16c. Bran 15 p ton, 


shorts l4, screening 
Se 16, 


vats 2a25e, 


adenine M7, 
baled timothy 
corn 25e =) bt, 
ave. 

At Cleveland, potatoes rule 
Burbanks and Rose 30432¢ P bu, inferior 25c, 
25 > bbl, red nnd yellow 
2a250 p 100, celery 25a40e P dz, ap- 


rs 13, loose hay 15 
rye straw 7a8, 
rye 45@50c, wheat 60 


a 1b, oat 6a7, 


quiet and easy, 


NJ 
35a 


sweets S3a3 onions 


4c, 


cabbages 


ples 1754225 Pp bbl. Poultry fairly active. Hens 
6aji.e » tbh lw, roosters 5c, turkeys 8a@9c, ducks 
9a91,c, geese GOa70c ea, fresh eggs 17!,a18¢ p dz, 
cold storage MWalte. Live stock about steady. 
Good to best steers 3 504450 P 100 tbs, veal calves 
5 25a6, milch cows 35@45 ea, best heavy hogs 4 20@ 


440, sheep 22543 25, lambs 3 50a4, hides 8a8he p 
th. good to ch unwashed wool 9@ l4c, tallow 4e, 
Rye straw 5a6 50 P ton, oat 5254550, baled timo- 
thy hay 12415, loose 14417, bran 14, middlings 13@ 


1650, cloverseed 4 454469 p bu, timothy 1 90a2. 

At Cincinnati, ch timothy hay $14 50a@15 p ton, 
clover 11a12, oat straw 4@5, rye bran 12@12 25, 
middlings 13 50¢14. Chickens 7e P tbl w, roosters 
4c, ducks 8e, eggs l4c }) dz. Potatoes 32@35c P bu, 
onions 14125 P bbl, tomatoes 60.a75e p bu, tur- 
nips 9cal Pp bbl, cauliflower 125a@150 P dz, ap- 
ples 1@125 p cranberries Selected 
hog 30 — 100 tbs, ch to extra eattle 4 60@4 70, 
veal calves 5 50a@6, sheep 3a@3 75. 

At Toledo, poultry supplies heavy, demand 


v0, 


bbl, 6a7. 


s425a4 


slow. Chickens 5a6c P tbl w, 7@8ce a w, roosters 
4a5¢c 1 w, ducks 5a@6c l w, 7@8ed w, geese 65@70c ea 
lw, fresh eggs 15@16c P dz. Potatoes in fair de- 


mand. Hebrons, Rose and Burbanks 25@30c p 
bu, white onions 40@50c, red and yellow 35@40c, 
cabbages 175@2 PY 100, celery 30@40c P dz, cauli- 


flower 75@78c, quinces 3@350 P bu, apples 1@1 50 
® bbl. 


Bran 17@18 P ton, cottonseed meal 18@19, 
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middlings 16a@17, loose hay 14@15, baled timothy 
13413 50, oat straw 4 50@5, rye 5 50a6. 

In Other Places—At Oxford, Butler Co, new 
corn %c p bu, wheat 58@60c.—At Bellefontaine, 
Logan Co, new corn 25c P wud a 3144c ® tb. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


The Butter Market. 


New York State—At Albany, firm under good 
demand, Good to ch cmy 22@23¢ p th, dairy 21@ 
22c¢.—At Syracuse, quiet and firm. Good to ch 


emy 20@22c, dairy 17@20c.—At Buffalo, steady. N 
¥ and Pa cmy 23@23 1-2c, western firsts 19 1-2@20c, 
dairy 20a21c.—At Moreland, Schuyler Co, 22¢.—At 
Philmont, Columbia 23@24c.—At Addison, 
Steuben Co, 18e. ‘ 

At New York, the noticeable thing 
market during the past week is the improvement 
in quality. September’s belated hot weather and 
consequent faulty make has been displaced by 
lower temperatures and an output of choice goods. 
There is no special surplus, however, and strictly 
fancy grades are considered good property at the 
quotations. Off stock inclined to drag. Reserves 
of June butter have been reduced fairly during the 
past ten days, selling around 20@21¢e, with occa- 
sional parcels slightly off at 17 1-2@18 1-4e for ex- 
port account. State dairies in moderate favor 
when attractive. N Y and Pa extra emy 22 1-2¢ 
@23 1-2c P th, Elgin and other western extras 
23c, western firsts 21@21 1-2c, seconds 16@18¢e, N Y 
dairy half tubs extras 20@21¢, firsts 18@19c, western 
dairy firsts 12@l4c, seconds 10 1-2@111-2c, June 
factory firkins 111-2@13c, tubs, extras 12 1-2@ 
13 1-2c, firsts 11 1-2@12c. Small selected lots usual- 
ly command a premium of le over these prices. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, the market 
rules firm for fancy grades. mare western cmy 
23 1-2¢ th, fair to prime 19@22c, fey prints 25e¢.- 
At Pittsburg, Ohio semy 29236, dairy and 
country rolls 15@18¢, according to quality and 
flavor 


Co, 


about the 


best 


At Chicago, both dairies and emys if fancy will 
sell at firm prices. Local demand good and fair 
shipping orders present. Current receipts at the 
rate of about 3600 tubs P day and rather more 
could be used advantageously. Under grades in 
clined to drag. Good to extra emy 22@22 1-2e Pp tb, 
firsts 19@21¢, imt ecmy Malic, extra dairies (Cool 
ey’s) Isa@19%e, Commo! to good laite, packing 
stock 7410¢ 

At Boston, special animation is lacking yet fully 
recent prices are obtainable with no burdensome 
surplus of anything at all decent in quality. In- 
terest centers in fine northern creameries, which 
will command 28%¢, with fey westerns 22c and dai 
ries especially fine in flavor closely crowding this 
price. Quotatfons for round lots of 20 to BO 
tubs are as follows: Vt and N H emy assorted 
sizes Yzarz3se Pp th, northern N Y 21@2le¢, eastern 19 


@2ic, western 20a22¢, northern firsts 
onds l4aiiec, extra Vt dairy 19@20¢, 
firsts l5ali¢, western dairies. 12 a@14¢ 
premium over above prices. 


18a19¢, sev- 
N Y 18@19¢, 


Prints lave 


The Cheese Trade. 


New York State—At Albany, full cream ched- 
dars 9 1-2@10 1-2c P th, flats 9@10c, pound skims 
3a@5¢, imt Swiss 13@14e.—At Syracuse, quiet and 
firmer. Full cream cheddars %a@91-2c, pound 
skims 8a9c.—At Buffalo, in tair demand. N \Y 
full cream 949 1-2c, part skim 5a6c.—At Ogdens- 
burg, St Lawrence Co,,1301 bxs offered, 8 1-8¢ bid 


for singles, 9c for twins, no sales. 
At New York, an investment demand has 
established. Small, it is true, but an intimation 


that the trade regards cheese as having some merit 


been 


after all. Exporters are picking up occasional 
lots and offerings of fey Sept not at all burden 
some. Full cream York state large, fey, 9¢ Pp ib 
for colored, 8 3-4e for white and 10@101-2¢ for 
small do. Good to ch small 9@9 3-4¢, part skinis, 
Chenango county ch 61-2@8e, common to good 
Sa6ec, hard skims 2 1-2@ 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, ruling firm. N 


VY factory ch small 9 3-4@10e WP ib, fair to good 9a 
9 1-2c, ch large 9 1-4c, fair to good 8 1-2a%e, part 
skims 6@71-2c.—At Pittsburg, Olio full cream 
8@8 1-2c, fey N Y 9@91-2c, Ohio Swiss 10 1-22 
11 1-2¢. 

At Chicago, considerable quantities going into 
cold storage, yet a fair shipping demand withal, 


largely on southern account. Feeling moderate- 

ly strong but not buoyant, a healthy export trade 

lacking. Full-cream western twins 8 1-2@9¢, 

dars & 1-4@8 3-4c, Young America 9@9 1-2c, 
{To page 342. 
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Weak ee Languid 
“Our little Katherine had whooping cough, 

after along from day to 


She could scarcely 
Her flesh was soft and sallow. 


which she lingered 


day, poor, weak, languid. 
eat anything 


I gave her 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


and she soon began to crave something to eat. 


She steadily improved and to-day is in full 
good heaith. Her flesh is solid, her cheeks 


rosy, appetite good and her 
Mrs. M. 


sleep refreshing.’ 
A. Cook, +4 Fulton St., Peabody, Mass. 


Hood’ - Pills ' 


CHEAP WATER SUPPLY 
BY AUTOSIATIC RAIS. 


effective, 


25e. 


are tasteless, ees 
All druggists. 








A COST OF LESS TH AN A A Rife ion at work 


25 Cents Per Acre Per Year Guaranteed. 


‘nis is the only known economical method of irrigation on @ 
scale, and for supplying water to Country Residences, Stock 
ns, Creameries. Dairymen, ete. 


A RIFE RAM 


ill elevate water in any quantity to any height at any distance. 
Made in all sizes, for all purposes, and will deliver more water than 
any other ram under sam sendin. Til. Catalogue and estrmates 


fre. RIFE ENGINE € ae 
B. L. GREIDER, See 





. Roanoke, Va 





THOMPSON'S B. BANNER 


ROOT 
CUTTER. 


(Hand and Power.) 
Cuts all kinds of 
roots and vege- 
tables for Stock 
Feeding. Only ma- 
chine made with 
self-feeder.Ware 
rantedto do per- 
ject work. F eed fr 

left in shape to prevent all danger o 
chok ing. Used everywhere. Address 
O. &. LHOUMPSUN & SUNS, hee 7 River St., Ypeiianti, Mich, 


FRENCH BUHR MILLS 


28 sizes and styles. Every mill warranted. 
For «ll Kinds of Grinding. 

A boy can operate and keep 
in order. “*Book_on Mills” 
and sample meal FREE. 

All kinds mill machinery, Flour ~ 
milly built, roller or buhrsystem, 

Reduced Prices for’95. & 

NORDYKE & MARMON CO. 
99 Day Street, 


“Eli” Baling Presses 


38Styles & Sizes for Horse and Steam Power 






















a9, Power Leverage 64 tol ST 
Send for 64 page illustrated catalogue, 
COLLINS PLOW CO., 1113 Hampshire St., Quincy, I. 





Like a permanent posi- 
WOULD YOU 302" 
ly,ifeo write us at once. 
’ witl send you full particulars Free, or 8 valuable 
le ofour goodsin Sterling Silwer upon receipt 

of of Five T’wo cent stamps for postage, ete. Address 
Standard Silver Ware Co., Joston, Mass. 
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Tuberculous Cattle Come High—The state 
comptroller has made the following payments 
for animals killed by order of the tuberculosis 
commission: E. M. Sperry of Boonville, 
Oneida Co, $107; Alva Burger of Wurtem- 
burg, 25; Anson Brigham of Oneonta, Otsego 
Co, 91; Eugene Ham of Verbank, Dutehess 
Co, 1240; Dow M. Webster of Schenevus, 
Otsego Co, 368; L. H. Baker of Kitchawan 
282.50 and Mrs Maria McCabe® of Schenevus, 
Otsego Co, 75.50. The total thus paid amounts 
to 2189 and the number of animals slaughtered 
72. Supplementary to the above the report of 
the commission shows that the total number 


of cattle killed up to Sept 1 is 104, for which, 
aside from the payments made by the comp- 
troller as above, awards have been made 


amounting to about 700 and owners interested 
will receive compensation as soon as the state 
ofticial gets around to it. 

Argyle, Washington Co GO, Oct 11—Farmers 
very busy securing their crops. Oats were 
good, making 33 bu per acre. Corn an im- 
mense crop and very sound. John Armstrong 
and Vet MeMillin planted 41-2 acres on 
shares. Corn was eight-rowed yellow. On the 
41-2 acres there are 1470 shocks, and it is be- 
ing husked. It yields 2 bu of ears from every 
three shocks. It was planted on greensward 
and top-dressed with horse and cow manure. 
Generally two good ears on a stalk and many 
with three or more and all sound. Potatoes 
are a wonderful crop. Most fields make from 
200 to 300 bu per acre. Such crops of corn and 
potatoes were never before raised in this sec- 
tion. Buckwheat could not be much better, 
but it seems that the poor farmer has to suffer 
after all his toil, for potatoes are *very low. 
Winchester & Barkley are paying 10c per bu 
at their starch mill in Argyle. Rye was a fair 
crop and farmers have the new crop sown and 
some are busy plowing. Hay brings $15 per 
ton at Glens Falls, 11 miles from this place. 

Bethany, Genesee Co 0, Oct 11—Beautiful 
weather after a week of cold and wet without 
rain enough to do much good to pastures, but 
a great help to sown grain and some late fields 
of potatoes. Corn mostly cut and silos filled. 
A few potatoes dug. Yield enormous and tub- 
ers of good size. Very few apples and pears. 

Catharine, Schuyler Co G0, Oct 12—Farmers 
report large yields of all kinds of grain, but 
the low prices are discouraging. Apples are 
being gathered and although not plenty, there 
does not seem to be much demand for them. 
The yield of potatoes is very large and the 
quality good. Samuel Lattin, a prominent 
farmer, died quite suddenly last week. 


Carmel, Putnam Co , Oct 11—Cattle going 
into the stables in poor condition. Farmers 
have commenced feeding hay three weeks ear- 
her than last year. H. G. Barrett sold a dozen 
of his trotting horses last week. Hay worth 
$18 per ton in the barn and scarce at that. 
The average price farmers received for milk 
from city dealers last nonth was 1 a can. 


Caton, Steuben Co D, Oct 12—A greut deal of 
badhy trosted it will make 
D. Barnard is filling his silo 
with the trosted corn. It has been a goud year 
for pumpkins. Some are running them 
through the root cutter before feeding and like 
the plan. Corn husking is in progress, but 
the foddler breaks up badly because of being 


the corn was so 
poor fodder. C. 


THE FARMERS 


AMONG 





so dry. Rain is very much needed to start 
wheat and raise the springs. Many wells are 
very low. Some large yields of potatoes re- 
ported. Buckwheat about 20 bu per acre. 
John Marvin is building a new house. J. 
Larrison is threshing a fine oat crop and also 
has an attractive lot of potatoes. Corn good 
where not injured by the hail in July. 


Dansville, Livingston Co 0, Oct 11—Ground 


extremely dry and streams low. Pasturage 
scanty. Potatoes being rapidly dug. The 
yield will not average more than that of last 


year, but there is a largeracreage. Price very 
low and very few being sold. A small acreage 
of wheat and rye sown. 

Dix, Schuyler Co oO, Oct 11—Farmers suffer- 
ing from a very‘severe drouth. Winter grain 
not growing well and pastures which promised 
considerable late feed are nearly ruined, 


Prices of farm produce lower than at any time, 


since the war. Hay is the only thing that 
sells well and that is exceedingly scarce. The 
oat crop is the best in many years, 50 bu per 
acre being about the average yield. 


Ellenburg, Clinton Co o, Oct 12—Potatoes 
yielding more ‘abundantly than farmers ex- 
pected, but the price is only 15c per bu at the 
starch factory. Pulp wood is being carried 
through the Center in great quantities and 
marketed. A Mr Douglass has |ven here in 
search of beef cattle. Some farmers have been 
selling sheep lately. 

Floyd, Oneida Co 0, Oct 10—The town of 
Floyd won many prizes at the county fair. 
T. T. Davis, H. 8S. Brown and F. L. Smith re- 
ceived premiums on cattle and swine, Mrs J. 
D. Wynn on the largest collection of house 
plants and many won on cookery. Farmers 
digging potatoes and the crop is the best in 
many years. Mrs C. 8S. Rickmyer is engaged 
in manufacturing a liquid called Maiden’s 
Blush for the complexion and is selling it in 
large quantities. There are no apples in this 


vicinity. The frost in May injured the blos- 
sols. 
Guilderland, Albany Co G, Oct 12—Black 


creek is dry in places for the first time in a 
good many years. Farmers have to haul wa- 
ter for household purposes. Threshing about 
finished. Oats good and the same true of rye 
and buckwheat. Buckwheat flour cheap. 
Potatoes a good crop. Farmers busy husking 
corn and it is a good crop this year. The Home 
Comfort range people, exposed in last week’s 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, were through 
here last year and put in a number of ranges. 
A great many are dissatistied, claiming they 
can buy an Albany or Troy range just as good 
for half the money and when they want fix- 
tures or repairs they can get them quickly 
and cheaply without sending to St Louis for 
them. Cider mills in this town are running 
full time. There are four good ones in town. 


Sand Sons’ mill at Albany is running night 
and day. They grind buckwheat and feed. 
Vegetables cheap. Plenty of hickory nuts 
this year. Only afew chestnuts but plenty 


of butternuts. Hay scarce but rough feed such 
as corn fodder and oat straw plenty. Rye 
looks well. Too dry for fall plowing. 
German Flats, Herkimer Co 6, Oct 12—Farm- 
ers in this vicinity busy harvesting their late 
crops. Corn a heavy yield and of good quali- 
ty. Potatoes a big crop, but do not sell readi- 


ly. Some talk of feeding them to cows. But- 
ter and cheese cheaper than last year. Apples 
scarce and commanding a good price. Fall 


pigs sell well, bringing $1.50 per head at four 
weeks old. Several have sown rye and crim- 
son clover for spring feeding. Most farmers 
are feeding grain to their cows to save corn 
fodder until cows are stabled. 


Halcottsville, Delaware Co a, Oct-12—The 
continues very dry and water is 
Farmers have their potatoes dug and 
the crop is an excellent one in this section. 
Corn not all husked and is a good yield. 
Oats and buckwheat were good where the hop- 
pers let them alone. Fodder corn made a 
large growth. Some was injured by the frost. 
Apple picking not over. ‘The yield is heavy. 
Prices range low for everything the farmer 
has to sell. But little fall feed. Milch cows 
are dependent upon a full grain ration. Hub- 
ble Bros had a valuable cow killed by the 
cars. H. L. Kelly has a plum tree which has 
made a growth of 5 ft 4 in this season. 


Oct 12—Walter 


weather 
scarce. 


Jerusalem, Albany Co oa, 


Hotaling has finished filling his silo. Dry 
weather still continues and water is scarce. 
Most farmers are through picking apples. -No 


plowing can be done until rains are received. 





New Berlin, Chenango Coo, Oct 12—The Ww 
VS A fair occurred this week and nearly 
everybody attended. Weather cool. Oats, buck- 
wheat, corn and potatoes all in and very good 
yields. Apples yielding better than expected 
and of good quality. The New York condens- 
milk from 


ery company is receiving the 
farmers and is starting off well. Business 


brisk and the outlook encouraging in this lo- 
cality. All kinds of produce selling at good 
figures. 

Owego, Tioga Co OQ, Oct 12—The drouth still 
continues and there is little feed in pastures 
for stock. Many people are bothered to get 
enough water for stock and for household use. 
Potatoes yield well, but prices are very low 
Nearly everything the farmer has to sell is 
low. 

Philmont, Columbia Co q, Oct 11—I. H. Mil- 
ler shipped several hundred barrels of apples 
to New York on which he realized $1 per bb! 
G. F. Decker has bought a team of draft 
horses and intends using them for hauling 
wood that he bought recently. Friend Simons, 
a wealthy farmer aged 70, died of paralysis 
last week. Butter in good demand. 


Preble, Cortland Co oO, Oct 12—Weather 


very cold for time of year. First snow storm 
came Oct 9, about 2in of snow falling. Ap- 
ples a very large crop and nice in quality. 


Potatoes more than an average crop and quali- 
ty good. Large fields yet unharvested. Cab- 
bage more than an average crop and shippers 
paying $4 to 5 per ton. Some pieces yielding 
as high as 20 tons per acre. Most farmers 
holding cabbage, potatoes and apples for an 
advance. Buckwheat very low and little of it 
being moved. 

Rodman, Jefferson Co O, Oct 12—Willard O. 
Jones, a tenant farmer living in Champlain, 
suicided by hanging himself in his barn 
Failure in business is supposed to have caused 


temporary insanity. The house and barn of 
E. L. Simmons, a well-to-do and prosperous 
farmer, went up in smoke yesterday after- 
noon. The potato crop is unprecedented|y 
large throughout the county. The Boyd 


cheese factory has closed for the season. The 
Wilson factory will run until Nov 1. 

Schuyler County Fair—The 42d annual fair of 
Schuyler county was held at Watkins Oct 1-4 
and was the most successful for several years. 
Complete harmony reigned and the excellent 


corps of officers did all in their power to 
please visitors. The exhibits in all classes 
were good. In the horse department Per- 


cherons, French Coach and Hambletonian 
animals were most prominent. In cattle Jer- 
seys, Galloways and Polled Angus led, while 
in sheep Hampshires, Cotswolds and South- 
downs were in the majority. Nearly all kinds 
of poultry were shown. A. Ayres of Burdett 
had a large collection of tine fowls and T. C. 
Stanton of Rochester had fancy pigeons. The 
experiment station at Geneva made a fine 
display of fruit and vegetables. The best col- 
lection of apples was shown by Luther Fen- 
ton. Frost & Teetsal of Montour Falls had 
the best display of vegetables, pears, green- 
house plants and cut tlowers. The display of 
pastry by Mrs Eli Stanley was fine, as were 
also several articles of domestic manufacture. 
The fancy work and paintings were better 
than usual and received the usual amount of 
notice. The officers and managers may well 
feel proud of their work and success. The re- 
ceipts were about $2000. 


Co po, Oct 
well along. 


12— Farmers 
There 


Tuscarora, Steuben 


have their fall work are 


some potatoes yet to dig. They are. yielding 
well and are of fine quality. Buckwheat all 
in and a good crop. Corn a good crop and 


fall plowing 


very nice. There has heen no 
dry as to 


done as yet, the ground being so 


render it impossible. No fall feed and many 
dairymen are feeding sowed corn to their 
cows. A great many wells are dry and 
streams very low. Nofruitin this vicinity. 


The apple crop is an entire failure. 

Woodville, Jefferson Co &, Oct 12—Farmers 
plowing. Cropsas a whole good. The drouth 
did some damage and frosts hurt some of the 
fruit but all*in all this is a good year for 


farmers. Some complaints of low prices are 
heard. Farmers’ raising seed peas and 
beans are more than pleased with the yields. 
One man reports $100 pe1 acre net profit, an- 


other 70 and several others 50. 


An Open Competitive Examination for the po- 
sitions of mlk and vinegar experts in the 


state department of agriculture will be held in 
Albany Thursday, Oct 24, in the rooms of the 
State civil service. Candidates must be 21 








years of age and residents and citizens of the 
state and the examination will be confined to 
the technical knowledge requisite to the per- 
formance of the duties of the position. As ap- 
plications must be filed at the office of the 
commission at least five days before the ex- 
amination, those who aspire to positions in 
this branch of the state government have no 
time to lose. Thomas Carmody is chief ex- 
aminer, to whom requests for application 
blanks should be addressed. 


Slaughter of Diseased Cows in Owego Co—Sus- 
pecting that one or two animals in his dairy 
were affected with tuberculosis, George W. 
Griswold, living two miles southeast of Owe- 
go, requested the state board of health mA send 
an examiner to test the herd. Dr F. L. Kil- 
borne of Kelloggsville conducted le exami- 
nation and found eight Jerseys and two grades 
badly affected. The diseased cows were kill- 
ed, the post mortem showing the lungs of all 
the animals were in very bad condition. B. 
J. Jerks, a neighbor of Mr Griswolé@, has 
since had 30 head killed for the same reason. 


Jan 3 
better 


The Winter Course at Cornell begins 
with more liberal inducements and 
equipped laboratories than ever before. The 
course extends through 11 weeks, or the win- 
ter term of the regular college year. Work in 
the regular agricultural course began Sept 26. 
The special winte: course in dairying also 
begins in January and the work will be made 
intensely practical. The new dairy building 
is now thoroughly equipped with the most 
modern apparatus. In the regular course the 
instruction is largely given from the stand- 
point of the factory, but in the winter course 
particular reference to the needs of the farm 
dairy is made. The expense of spending 11 
weeks at the university is very meager com- 
pared with the benefits to be derived. Those 
who contemplate taking the course this win- 
ter should address Director I. P. Roberts of 
Ithaca for full particulars. 

Big Potatoes in Washington Co—David W. 
Reid, who owns a 180-acre farm within four 
miles of the village of Greenwich, has proba- 
bly captured the record for a big yield of po- 
tatoes this season His son Henry is general 
agent fora big fertilizer firm. He and his 
father decided to give the fertilizer a trial 
this year by using it on their own farm. It 
was accordingly used at the rate of 1000 lbs 
per acre on a 12-acre field of potatoes. The 
crop was given level cultivation without 
plowing or hilling. Before digging began it 


was decided to have an acre surveyed and 
marked. This being done the tubers were 
dug and weighed in the presence of a large 


crowd of people. Twelve men 
ging and picking and Duane Hall and the 
elder Reid attended to the weighing. One 
lot of 10 bu weighed 778 lbs and no lot of the 
same number of bushels fell below 725 lbs. 
The first half of the acre turned out 215 1-2 bu 
and the other half brought the total up to 423 


bu. In this’immense pile there were only 
13 bu of small tubers.. The varieties grown 
were the Monroe County Prize, Rural New 
Yorker No 2, Carmon No 1, Carmon No 
3, Crown Jewel an@ Abundance. Mr Reid 
had also planted potatoes in another part 
of the field with and without fertilizer. 


A comparison of a row that had been planted 
with fertilizer and the one without, showed 
a difference of 167 bu to the acre in favor of 
the fertilizer. At the present price of pota- 
toes, the extra amount of potatoes would bring 
back more than two dollars for every ‘dollar 
paid for fertilizer. Diggings were also made 
in other parts of the field and the indications 
are that every acre will yield as heavily as’the 
one marked. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Tunkhannock, Wyoming Co d, Oct 12—The 
buckwheat crop, which is below the ——_ 
is nearly all threshed. Farmers unusua 
busy husking corn and digging potatoes. 
William Sterling of Russell Hill has some 
pure bred Chester White pigs that are beau- 
ties. A. H. Russell grew 1000 bu of potatoes 
on 31-2 acres. W.E. & C. A. Little grew 324 
bu on one acre and J. J. Michaels 200 bu of 
corn on 1 1-2 acres. They use fresh seeds and 
read AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. The ground is 
very dry and newly-sown winter grain has 
not done well. Farm products low and farm- 
ers not willing to sell at prices offered. Many 
wells and springs have failed. The creamery 
in North Branch township has closed for the 
winter owing to the shortage in the milk sup- 
ply. Many farmers have a surplus of horses 
and are offering them at low prices. J. A. 
Ellsworth of Vose has been picking his late 
peaches the past week. William Anderson 


grew an Irish Daisy potato that weighed 2 1-2 
Ibs. 


George W. Henning of North Mehoopany 


did the dig-.- 


THE FARMERS 


AMONG 





grew 12 bu Freeman potatoes from 10 lbs of 
seed. Winter apples picked are selling at 50c. 
Farmers who have recently subscribed for 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST are Well pleased and 
say the paper was not misrepresented by their 
— agent, D. L. Thopmson of Tunkhan- 
noc 


LONG ISLAND. 

Mattituck, Oct 12—Suffolk Co fair held at 
Riverhead Oct 1-3 had fine weather and a good 
attendance. The display of cattle was up to 
the average. Hogs were numerous. Vegeta- 
bles extra good but fruit not up to the average 
in quantity but fine in quality. A very large 
display of poultry, more then the hall could 
hold. More horses and colts entered for exhibi- 
tion than last year. The trotting. was good. 
There were seven entries in the bicycle race. 
Farmers still digging potatoes and carting 
them. to market. Many fields of cauliflower 
injured by green worms and dry weather. 
Cabbage for seed looking fairly good. The 
canning factory is canning squash. Tomato 
canning is about over, the crop being very 
small. Pigs plenty but no sale for them. 


MARYLAND. 


How Maryland Game is Protected—The plan 
adopted in this state for the protection of 
game is an excellent one, and ought to be 
more generally employed. Printed bills are 
posted at railroad and steamboat stations 
throughout the state offering rewards for the 
arrest and conviction of persons killing game 
out of season in violation of the law. 


NEW JERSEY. 

Chatham, Morris Co 6, Oct 12—Fall plowing 
about all done. The dry weather still pre- 
vails and the turnip crop is going to be short. 
A large acreage is grown in this locality for 
feeding. Although pastures are dried up, 
cows are keeping up the flow of milk well and 
producers are getting 1.20 per can for milk. 
I. S. Crane has put up a steel tower windmill. 
Cows very high in price. Good milkers bring 


anywhere from 40 to 50 and springers 35 to 
45. They are very scarce, but in great de- 


mand. Quite a number of farmers have im- 
proved their time during the dry weather cut- 
ting and burning bogs and opening new and 
cleaning out old ditches on the river meadows. 


CONNECTICUT. 
North Stonington—Hon Latham Hull has 
just bought one of the finest thoroughbred 


Jersey bulls ever owned in this locality. He 
got him of Mrs H. E. Tremaine of Hillsview 
farm, Lake George, N Y. The bull’s mother 
has a butter record of 17 lbs 8 oz in one week 
and milks 45 lbs per day. Mrs Tremaine paid 


$500 for her. The bull traces in direct lines 
to the most famous animals in the Jersey 
ranks. 


Oxford—Apples being picked for winter use. 
They are of much better quality than the early 


ones. Some trees are loaded down with the 
fruit. They are falling off fast and ripening 
early. Some have sown their rye. The last 


crop was injured by the wet weather early in 


the season. The roads are being fixed up by 
the contractors. 

Putnam—Farmers busy with fall work. Po- 
tato crop large and fine with price ranging 
from 35 to 50c per bu. Corn a heavy growth 
and well eared. Apples, though light, will 
be sufficient to meet the demand of our local 


The usual acreage of rye has been 
sown and looks well. There is little fall feed 
for neat stock and milch cows have to be fed 
liberally. The low prices offered for farm 
products afford little satisfaction or encour- 
agement for the hard-working farmer. 


markets. 


Sprague—Many from here attended the Wil- 
limantic fair. Of course the trotting was fine, 
but the absence of cattle, which has been the 
attraction for so many years, was noticed by 
all. There was much less farm produce than 
usual and less to see in the, way of poultry, 
fruit, vegetables and other things that go to 
make up an agricultural fair. The fakirs 
were numerous. Farmers busy _ harvesting. 
The potato crop is a large one and few rotten 
ones reported. 


Madison Agricultural Society’s sixth annual 


fair occurred Oct 1. The day was all that 
could be desired. The exhibits of fruits and 


vegetables were never better and all depart- * 


ments were fairly well filled. Perhaps there 
were not as many cattle as in former years, 
but there was a fair showing of cows, horses, 
sheep and swine. The large tent on the green 

yas quite an improvement on the old hall for 
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exhibits. Corn husking has commenced and 
a good yield is reported. Sowing mostly done 
although the ground is very dry and hard. 
Apples quite plenty and nearly all who have 
trees will have enough for their own use. 
Cider mills also quite busy. All farm prod- 
uce dull and there seems to be no sale for 
anything. Hens’ eggs scarce at 24c, potatoes 
50c. 

Sterling—Corn being husked and the yield 
will be much better than last season. Pota- 
toes not rotting as badly as earlier in the sea- 
son, but prices remain about the same. Buck- 
wheat did not fill as well as usual. Chicks 
are low, the best bringing 10c per 1b live 
weight, fowls 8 to 10c, eggs 24c.. W. R. 
Whaley is oe epg his potatoes to Worcester, 
as he can find no sale for them here. Very 
little winter rye was sown this fall on account 
of the extreme dryness of the ground. 











The Hop Movement and Market. 





THE NEW YORK MARKET 


NEW YORK, Oct 15—Cash trades are becoming 
somewhat more extensive in the hop market but 
the low prices prevailing are very unsatisfactory 
to growers. Ten cents is still the top quo- 
tation for choicest N Y state hops and same price 
will buy best Pacifics. Choice Sonomas have been 
held at 91-2c landed here while strictly prime 
States have been sold in fair-sized lots at 8¢e on 
spot. Export business is slightly improved but 
still confined to very moderate proportions. Sales 
in interior N Y state are fair and.prices range at 
abont 7@9e. 

QUOTATIONS ON HOPS IN CENTS PER POUND. 


Oct 9 Oct ll Oct l4 
State N VY crop 95, seedlings, — - + 9@10 
“ ined to prime, 7@8 - 
“” = “ 94, choice, 6@7 ia 
- sep “ © Mned to prime, 434@5%4 4%4@534 4%, om 
. nie & Coo, 3@4 “3@4 “3@4 
“ “ old olds, 14,@3 143 1@3 - 
Pacific coast, 95 choice, 10¢ 10 
a ” ** med to prime, 8@9 eae 8@9 
© crop "$4 choice, 7 7 7 
* "med to prime, 5@6 5@6 5@6 
“ * eommon, 34@444 3% @414 31,@4%4 


The domestic receipts and exports and imports 


(foreign) of hops at New York compare as fol- 
lows: 

Impt’s 

Domestic Exp’tsto from 

receipts Europe Europe 

Bales Bales Bales 

Week ending Oct 8, 1,581 816 10 

Corre yy BH week last year, 2,334 2,304 31 

Since Sept 1, 4,841 1,980 42 

Same time last a ar, 9,720 3,178 61 


NOTES FROM NEW YORK STATE YARDS. 
Shipments from Cobleskill, Schoharie Co, for the 
week ending Oct 12, were: By T. E. Dornett 2 


bales to Albany, Frank Karkar 3 lots - 7,15 and 
18 bales respective ly, allto NY, J. . Bergh 156 
bales to Central Bridge, J. S. Hutt a bales and 


Seward Shafer 66 
276 bales. 


SHARON 


bales, both to N Y, a total of 


CENTER—Little done recently. Several 


lots were sold at 7¢ about the time picked but 
growers and dealers are now apart. Some of 


those who have sold think they have made a mis- 
take. It now is evident there are not as many 
choice hops as earlier reported. They are general- 
ly lacking lupuline. A number of Jots have been 
bought at 10¢ by Tater & Dornett of Cobleskill 
for export. 
THE FOREIGN MARKET. 
NUBEMBERG, Bavaria, Sept 28, 1895—Stocks in 
the hands of brewers and thus taken off the mar- 
ket, are so considerable they are hindering pur- 
chases for future delivery. November brings to this 
market large offerings every year and the month 
following a diminution of purchases. These facts 
are for the time being governing prices for 
these deliveries and inducing buyers to act very 
conservatively. Regarding the new crop on the 
continent, picking is over, and the estimated yield 
5@10 per cent greater than last year. The official 
estimates of the German crop will not be made 
known for a long time, and present estimates 
are compiled by those in the trade but are ap- 
proximately accurate. 
CITES 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
FIVE CENTS A WORD. 











Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some- 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class, to go 
on this page and under this heading in the MIDDLE 
EDITION, at the extremely low rate of five cents a word, 
each insertion. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, or a number, counts as one word, 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Thursday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of fifty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page 

All “Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type, no large display type being used, thus making 
a small adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST will 
find thatan advertisement in thisdepartment will bring 
profitable returns and prove a paying investment. 

Address 

AMERICAN 


52 Lafay ette Place, 


AGRICULTURIST, 
New York. 











 SSISTANT coe housekeeping. Country prefe pen Per rmanent. 
Tend Chickens. * SINCERITY, Dover, N. 
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THE TOBACCO CROP AND MARKET. 


The Outlook in Various States 


VENNSYLVANIA—Trade in cased goods at Lancas- 
ter showed some improvement last week, about 
300 es being sold. The buyers included eastern and 
western and local dealers. The 95 crop is curing 
tavorably.—At Elkland, Tioga Co, about 10 per 
cent of the "and “M crops are held as well as 
some "91 and "92. C. L. Pattison holds 256 es, The 
93 crop has sold at 4a7¢, "M atGalde. No offers 
on °% crop have been made. Growers will hold it 
ut 12@18¢ as it is very fine and one of the best crops 
raised in several years. The reduction in acre- 
age was about 50 per cent. 

NEW YoRK—A number of buyers are continuing 
operations in the Onondaga section. Horace Will- 
iams of Baldwinsville sold crop "4 at 101-2c¢. At 
Ira, 150 a tobacco was raised this year in place of 
215 ain “8. It will yield 1400 ths p a heavier than 


usual and over half of the crop ts fine leaf. But 
littl: old leaf is held by growers. 

IN SOUTHSIDE VIRGINIA the mast = Seu 
son has been the most peculiar within the 
memory of the oldest people. No rains from May 
to Oct 10, except local showers in sections. 
Tobacco is a very small crop; the season was so 


dry many farmers did not set their tobacco. The 
result is a very small crop, much under sized, con- 
sequently farmers risked it out hoping for rain and 
a late tall. Oct 1, 2 and 3 a killing frost destroyed 
at least 20 per cent of the crop. 


The Tobacco Industry in Maryland. 

The production of tobacco is an important in- 
dustry in Maryland, although there has been a 
decrease in the cultivation of it in recent years. 
The crop varies according to weather conditions, 
ete. The average production is between 30,006 
and 35,000 hogsheads. The crop of 1898) amounted 
to 40,000 hhas, but was an unusually big year for 
tobacco and the year following was one of the 
worst ever known, the harvest having been small- 
erthan tor any preceding seasons, with a few 
exceptions. It was caused by an almost unbroken 
period of drouth extending from June to Sep- 
tember. 

Aune Arundel, Charles, Calvert, 
and St Mary’s are the principal 
ing counties of Maryland anda 
is raised in the western part of the state. The 
Maryland product is generally of a fine quality 
and is used principally for chewing and pipe and 
cigarette smoking. The monetary value of the 
crop averages from $1,550,000 to 1,600,000, 


Prince George's 
tobacco produc. 
small quantity 


accorea- 


ing to estimates furnished by the tobacco trade. 
The market value of Maryland tobacco averages 
6 l-2c Pp tb, but prices range from 1-2 to le. 
Although Maryland ranks high among the to- 


bacco produe ing states of the Union, only a very 
small percentage of the erop is consumed locaily. 
About 1000 hhds 1epresent the takings for home 
account, The rest is exported to Europe, France, 
Holland and Germany purchasing the bulk of it. 
Each year France contracts with merchants in 
Baltunore tor from 10,000 to 14,000 hhds, Holland 
tor from 7000 to 10,000 and Germany for from 2000 
to WOO, The French contract tor 1895 called for 
15,000 hhas of tobacco grown in 18%. The tobacco 
growing interests of Maryland are well set forth 
by the table below which shows acreage, yieid 
and value tor several years 

TOBACCO CROP. 











YIFLD AND VALUE OF MARYLAND 

Year Acres Yield (ths) Vaiue 
1581. 38 265 25,869,000 82,070,000 
LR8z. 39,030 000 5 
1&8, 40,593 O41, 000 

1s84, 41,811 31,255,000 : a 
LSS, 43,065 28 552,000 2 2 O84, 000 
1AM, 43,892 25,238,000 1,640,000 
LSAT, 41,697 29,603,000 1,463,000 
1888, 33,775 14,017,000 771,000 
1893, 15,233 10,545,000 786,000 
154, 11,882 7,010,000 421,000 


Heavy Frost Destructive in Kentucky. 

A heavy killing frost Sept 30, caught all tobacco 
uncut, destroying it entirely. In the upper Bur- 
ley country,the loss is greatestin the northeastern 
counties or Mason Co district, where the crop was 
backward throughout the entire season, and 
where the loss is heavy. In counties south of 
there, covering the Blue Grass district, little or 
no damage was done, as the crop was’ nearly all 
eut and housed. Estimates place the loss in the 
Burley districts at 15 per centof the total crop. In 
the upper Green River Burley district the loss by 
frost appears to have been 20 per cent. The 
Grant Co crop is about 8&0 pe r cent of the °9, the 
reduction being caused by reduced acreage and 
drouth. Considerable was sunburned because of 
hot, dry weather and growth was irregular.—In the 
Owensboro section, frost caught 15 = rcent of the 
tobaeco crop Sept 30.—In the Henderson district, 
Farm- 


the Sept 30 frost caused great destruction. 

ers expected to harvest one of the best crops of 
the past ten years but much of it is bit black. 
Davies, Caldwell, Crittenden and Lyon counties 


From 1-5 to 1-4 of the crop is lost. 

From Lexington a report states a_ killing frest 
occurred ail over central Kentucky, Sept 30, badly 
damaging tobacco in the fielland on the seaffold, 
—In southern Kentucky Dark Stemming districts 
5to10 per cent. In the Padueah district 
7 to 9 per cent. In Marion Co, about 20 per cent of 
the tobacco was uncut when the Oct 1 frost came; 
red in damaged condition and 15 


suffered most. 


loss is 


5 per cent was sav 
per cent ruined In the Maysville section fully 
one-third of the crop is damaged.—In Pendleton 


of late tobacco ruined. Much is 
constituted a low grade 
visited 


Co, many teres 
destroyed that would have 


leat Crittenden Co and that section was 
by « killing frost Sept 29. About one-third of the 
tobacco was on the hill uncut. While frost did 


plant dead, it stained it so badly as 


not kill the 
in under the head of lugs or trash 


to make it come 


TOBACCO 





CROP AND 


extent. The tobacco crop of — this 
county is about 75 per cent of a full crop in acre- 
age. In some sections Worms were very Cestruc- 
tive, the worst in 25 yrs. Deep culling will result. 


to a great 


Magnitude of the Tobacco Industry. 

The bureau of statistics of the treasury depart- 
ment sends out the following summary of the to- 
bacco trade of the country for last year: Tobacco 
crop 406,678,385 tbs, valued at $27,761,000. Internal 
revenue receipts on manufactured tobacco $28,- 
618,000, duties on imported tobacco $13,669,000, Lotal 
receipts $42,287,000, average receipis for 10 yrs $41.- 
920, 000. Exports of unmanufactured tobace 0 268,791,- 





321 ths, valued at i 000. Exports of cigars 
2062 M worth $51,373, cigarettes 408,550 M worth 
$1,004,340, other manufactures $2,705,000, total 


$3,850,000. Imports of leaf fobee co, suitable for 
wrappers 4,447,308¢bs worth $5,098,461, fillers 15,216,- 
000 ths worth $5,887,000; foreign leaf re-ex ported 1,- 
961,750 ths worth $959, 000, net. imports 17,701,508 ths 
worth $10,026,102, total imports 19,663,000 Ibs worth 
$10,985,000. 


Tobacco receipts at New York during Septem- 
ber were the largest on record, being 40,765 es, 
compared with 30,231 es in Sept, 4 and 26,341 ¢s in 
Sept,’93. September deliveries were correspond 
ingly large, being 37,372 es against 28,225 cs in Sept, 
*H, and 27,576 es in Sept, ’93. 





DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


Page 339.) 
new No 


[From 
flat filled cheese 6@8e, 
black Save. 

At Boston, fine autumn-made goods in relatively 
light supply, firmly held and an outlet for rather 
more than is appearing. Demand for cheddars 
still rather restricted, but fey twins readily salable 
up to 9 1-2¢ N Y full creams, small sizes 9 1-2@ 


1 Swiss l@lic, 


9 3-4¢ PP tbh, large 8 1-2@9e, firsts Ta@8e, Vt small, 
extra, 9 1-2a@10c, large 8 1-2@9¢, sage cheese 9 1-24¢@ 
10 1-2¢, skims 3a@6e, full cream Ohio flats %a@9%e. 
Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 
Urica, NY, Oct 12—The improvement in the 
cheese market this week on top of the advance 
which had aleady taken place is a most hopeful 


and encouraging sign. It shows that the work of 
the pure cheese committee 1s taking effect and is 
creating a demand for genuine goods which 
would have been lacking but for their timely 
effort. And yet dairymen are slow to subseribe for 
the fund, although many factories have lists un- 


der way. The market was decidedly active and 
among the most confident buyers were some 
of the members of the pure cheese committee. 


Prices averaged 5-4¢ above those of last week, the 
ruling on large cheese being 6 3-4e¢ and on small 
0c, No difference seems to have been made be- 
tween white and colored, both selling at equal- 
ly good prices. Two lots of large white sold at 9e, 
Which do not appear in quotations, the transae- 
trons not taking place until after the market was 
made tp. Sales comprise stock down to the mid- 
die of September, with one or two lots of late Au- 
gusts that sold at top prices 

Sales were as follows: Large colored, bxs 
at & S-4¢, 525 at & 7T-8¢, 49 at 9e, small colored, 1228 
bxs at 93-4e, 1758 at We; small white, 270 at 
9 7-8¢, 150 at 10¢; consigned, 23 bxs. Total 6841 bxs 
against 9235 last year. 

At Little Falls, the sales were 
8 1-2, 514 large at %e, 5O at 
91-2¢, TO large and small at 9 3-4e, 

Alt Utica, 15 pkes cmy sold at 22 1-2. At 


2538 


100 lbxs, skims at 

9i-te, 2 at 
3160 small at le, 
Little 





MARKET 


Falls, 45 pkgs dairy at 18@20¢ and 42 _pkgs emy 
at 21¢, 
The Milk Market. 

At, New York, continued firmness is the rule 
With a moderately ready outlet for all offerings. 
Spasmodic rainfall and frost season are certainly 
doing nothing to help pasturage at large, and the 
undertone is one of considerable firmness. The 
price remains at 3¢ p§qt with the surplus $1 52 p 
can of 40 qts. 

Receipts by rail and all other sources in 40-qt 
cans for the week ending Oct 14 were as follows: 

Fluid milk — Condensed 
6 


NY,LE«& West RR, 24,607 437 

N Y Central, 14,280 58 _ 596 
N Y, Ont & West, 25,351 878 _ 
West Shore 8,086 205 182 
N Y, Sus and West, 13,839 187 sa 
N Y & Putnam 3,660 —~ - 
New Haven & i, 4,941 4l — 
Del, Lack & West, 40,364 1,302 a 
Long Island, 682 _ 
N J Central, 1,575 30 - 
Lehigh Valley, 6,948 101 _ 
H R “T” Co, 5,892 464 = 
Otheysources, 4,200 _- - 
Total receipts, 154,425 3,812 1,215 
Daily average, 22.060 Add 173 


Creamery Reports. 

Solon (Me) emy ass’n received approximately 
40,000 spaces cream in Aug, made 7500 Ibs butter 
and paid farmers $1350. The Aug accounts are 
not fully completed until Oct 1. , 

Wolfboro (N H) emy ass’n received 65,247 ths 
milk in Aug and made 3,154 ths butter, paid farm- 
ers 20c P th of butter fat. Summer boarders cut 
the supply of milk for Aug. 

The Hawleyton (N Y)cmy ass’n received 130,972 
Ibs milk in Ang, paying farmers 80e P 100 ths. 

Worcester (Mass) cmy ass’n received 42,051 spaces 


cream during August and made 6451 Ibs butter 
paying farmers nearly 3c ~ space. This is the 
creamery which took first premium at the Bay 


State fair on prints with ascore of 974, out of 100 
and second on tub with a score of 9514. 

The South Londonderry (Vt) Cheese Co reports 
products selling slowly and at low prices. 
August figures have not been made out During 
May the ass’n received 34,698 Ibs milk and made 
8328 tbs cheese. Farmers were paid 60.2¢ » 100 tbs 
milk. 

The Highland (Ct) cmy assuciation received dur- 
ing Aug 29,253 spaces cream and made 4295 tbs 
butter, paid farmers 344c P space of cream, total 
$950. 72. 

The Guernsey dairy of Contoocook. N H, re- 
ceived 127,142 tbs milk in Aug, made 6214 Ibs butter 
and paid farmers $1367 or at the rate of 22c P th of 
butter fat. ~ 

Brunswick (N Y)cmy ass’n made 12,112 lbs butter 
last month and paid for cream at the rate of 19¢ 
} tb of butter fat. 





ALL PAPER 
o Shctuoe F REE. 


Beautiful Gold Paper 5c. per piece up. 
Paper Hangers’ large Sample boo s now ready for 
Fall trade. Price 81.00. 

Cuas. M.N. KiILLEN, 1233 Filbert St. Phila. ,Pa. 








When writes to advertisers he sure to mention 
WHERE YOU SAW THE AD. 











A Good Stem-winding Watch, 


INCLUDING CHAIN AND CHARM. 


of fine American 


place any watch 


utein two weeks, 


sent at our risk. 





the watch complete is only five-eighths of an inch thick, 
convenient to carry, and is the best watch ever 
price. We guarantee each 
which 
tration shows watch about three-fourths size. 

“Keeps right up on time with the reguiator and has not varied a min- 
"says Dr. Anderson,Webb City, 
$25.00 watch beside it and it keeps perfect time,” 
Ia. Hundreds of others write us in like manner. 


OUR OFFER We will send this Wateh, which we fully 

® guarantee, including chain and charm, and a 
year’s subscription to this journal, 
free to any one who willsend usa club of only three new subscribers at #1. 
per year. Postage paid by usin each case. 
and neighbors, get them 


Remit by money 
money order costs but three cents for any 


Given for Only Three New Subscribers to This Journal. 


This is the best moderate-priced STEM-WINDING and the only moder 
ate-priced STEM-SETTING WATCH ever made in America. The movement is 
make; nickel case; heavy beveled glass crystal, and 


is light and strong and 
produced and sold at # low 
watch, and will either repair 
The accompanying 


or re- 
illus- 


and -every 
fails to run satisfactorily. 


‘Have hada 
Wellsburgh, 


Jasper Co., Mo. 


says H. Woollard, 


2.25, or 


for only we will send it 
Show this journal to your friends 
to subscribe, and thus secure the Watch free of charge. 
check, draft or registered letter. A _ postoffice 
anrount under $2.50, and may be 


order, 


Address all orders to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIS 


52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 








A Happy Choice. 


At the last session of the Pennsylvania legis- 
lature a bill was passed creating the oftice of 
secretary of agriculture, which carried with 
it the appointment of a deputy secretary, on 
the greater amount of the 
work in the conduct of the affairs pertaining 
to that office. The” emolument connected 
therewith is $3000 a year, and there were 
about 100 applicants for the place. A few 
days ago Gov Hastings appointed to the posi- 
tion Prof John Hamilton of the Pennsylvania 
state college 

Mr Hamilton is a native of 
Pa, and is aged about 52 years. 
was obtained in tie 


whom devolves 


Juniata county, 

His education 
Tuscarora and Airy View 
academies, from the latter of which he grad- 
uated in 1860, only to enter the army, where 
he served with distinction until discharged in 
1864. On his discharge he at once came to the 
Pennsylvania state college and has since been 
connected with it in the following capacities: 
As superintendent of the College farm, pro- 
fessor of agriculture, which included the man- 
agement of the farms at State College in In- 
diana county and in Chester county, military 
instructor at the college and treasurer and 
business manager. Mr Hamilton was one of 
the original members that organized the Penn- 
svylvania state board of agriculture and had 
probably more to do in its organization than 
any other man. 

In addition to the deputyship the office of 
director of farmers’ institutes devolves upon 
Mr Hamilton and it will be his duty to ar- 
range them in such a manner as to time and 
places of holding to the greatest 
economy and efticiency of service, and to this 
end he shall in each county where such insti- 
tutes are held confer and advise with the local 
member of the state board of agriculture. 


as secure 


EE 
A Fight For Justice 

The ablest and clearest review ever made of 
a state’s power over the federal 
grants for agricultural education and experi- 
mentation, is the argument made by Hon W. E. 
Simonds. He delivered it before the board of 
arbitration at Hartford, last month, in what is 
probably the final hearing on the case of Yale 
versus the Connecticut agricultural college. 
It has been printed in pamphlet form, and 
shduld be obtained by every institution and 
other persons interested (apply to Mr Simonds 
at Hartford). An account is given of all fed- 
eral and state legislation bearing on the sub- 
ject, the argument shows how these laws 
specitically endow the state with authority 
over the funds, and Mr Simonds then proceeds 
to demolish the arguments advanced by Yale. 
We fail to see wherein Yale has a leg}left to 
stand on. Common sense, the written and the 
common law, and the verdicts of the courts in 
similar cases, all confirm the position set up by 
Mr Simonds. It is a disgrace and a crying 
shame that a rich and powerful institution 
like Yale should thus try to beat the farmers 
and working people of the state out ofa 
fund specially intended for their benefit by 
congress. Let us hope that justice, though 
long delayed, may finally obtain. 


complete 





Getting Ready for the National Grange. 





The masters of New England’s state granges, 
having charge of the arrangements for the na- 
tional grange meeting at Worcester, Nov 13, 
have made Messrs James Draper, Howe and 
Bowen an executive board. They met with 
F. A. Harrington, Calvin L. Hartshorn, John 
B. Bowker, Warren C. Jewett, Charles Green- 
wood, L. J. Kendall, H. J. Allen and Adin 
A. Hixon, all of Worcester, and Henry W. 
Carter of Millbury on Saturday and perfected 
plans for the big convention. Delegates will 


be met at depot and assigned quarters. at 
hotels at special prices; all railroads sell 
round trip tickets for two-thirds fare. Nov 14 


will be governor’s day with a public reception 
to New Enyland’s governors at 2pm, witha 
promenade concert by Battery B band. The 
sixth degree will be worked Thursday evening, 
and the seventh degree Friday afternoon and 
night. About 2500 candidates are expected for 
the latter, which will be the great ceremonial 
of the week. Saturday will be devoted to the 
Plymouth excursion, and Sunday to memorial 
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PATRONS OF 


services. 
probably be finished the following Thursday. 
Worcester, through its board of trade, will 
tender her visitors a reception and banquet at 
Mechanics hall Tuesday evening, to be graced 
by the presence of Gov Greenhalge and Mayor 
Marsh. 


The regular business sessions will 


Masters of the National Grange. 





New York and Pennsylvania, long’ the 
strongest of grange states and contributing 
the largest funds to the national grange treas- 
ury, have never been honored with the high- 
est’ place in the order. New England, with 
all its energy in grange work, has had the 
oftice of master of the national grange but one 
year in 28. It is natural that these sections 
should feel that their services to the or- 
der were worthy of such recognition. But 
far more important is it to select a master for 
his capacity and energy than for his location. 
The masters of the national grange have been 
as follows: 

William Saunders of Washington, 
Dudjey W. Adams of lowa, 

John T. Jones of Arkansas, 
Samuel E. Adams of Minnesota, 
J. J. Woodman of Michigan, 


DC, 1867-1873 
1873-1875 
1875-1877 
1877-1879 
1879-1885 








Put Darden of Mississippi, 885-1887 

James Draper of Massachusetts, 1887-1888 

J. H. Brigham of Ohio, 1888-1895 
A Novel Course of ‘Study. 

The educational committee of New York state 
grange has perfected some very practical and in- 
teresting courses of study--1, a fertility course; 2, 
a dairy course, including milk and, its products; 


(in preparation) 3, horticultural course by George 
T. Powell and 4, domestie economy under the 
direction of Mrs S. N. Judd, if called for. These 
courses of study are based on the reports and 


bulletins of the experiment stations at Geneva 
and Cornell. The course consists of a pamphilet 
describing briefly the bulletins bearing on the dif- 
ferent courses and emphasizing the points that 
should be especially observed in studying these 
bulletins. With such directions itis very easy for 
any farmer to understand the subject. The 
beauty of this course is that the bulletins can be 
had by any farmer of the state free upon applica- 


tion to the stations, and thus the studies can 
be conducted without any expense whatever. 
This is a most admirable idea, and may well be 
imitated in other states. 
- a 
New York Grange Notes. 
Now that the busy season is nearly over more at- 


tention is being paid to the grange. The subject of 
fairs will be discussed at thenext meeting of High- 
land grange, No 22, in Schuyler Co. A festival will 
be held the evening of Oct 18, pancakes and 
other eatables to be served. The proceeds will be 
used to purchase chairs for the officers. 





Ocean Freights on Farm Produce from Atlan- 


tic ports are favorable to producers and 
should do something to help prices in the east 
and also leave an impress on Pacific 
coast markets. Rates on grains have at 
times been lower, yet it costs but 4c 
to carry a bushel of wheat or corn from 
New York to Liverpool and 6c to Glasgow 
compared with a rate of 36@44c per 
etl, San Francisco to -European ports. 


The rate on cheese is about the same as it has 
been for sometime while butter is lower at 
about 30c per 100 lbs and lard and bacon 50 per 
cent cheaper than last winter at $2 30@3 50 per 
ton, against a former rate of 330@3 60. Fol- 
lowing are ocean rates on various articles from 
New York to ports named with comparisons: 

















-—Liverpool —~ -—-London 
Octl Janl Oct1,’94 Oct 1 Janl Octl 9 
Grain, p bu, 434 5@6 1% 5%{@6 3 2% 
Cotton, p 
00 Ibs, 22¢ 25 21 - _~ = 
Flour, p ton, #1 80 240 150 240 180 14 
Oilcake, = 
p ton, #1 80 240 150 240 180 145 
Bacon, - 
p ton, $210@240 330@360 360 300 300@360 300 
Cheese, p 
100flbs, 24¢ 24 30 24 18@30 24 
Butter, p 
100 Ibs, 30¢ 36 36 24 24@30 P| 
Leather, p 
100 Ibs, 30¢ 30@36 30 30 30 30 
Do you know a good farm 


paper when you see it ? 

Let us send you the Rural 
New-Yorker this week. Send 
your address; no money. 


The Rural New-Yorker, 
409 Pearl Street, New York. 
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CONSUMPTION. 


THE DREAD DRAGON OF THE 
HUMAN FAMILY FINALLY 
CONQUERED. 








Dr. Robert Hunter, the Medical Scientist, Editor, 
and Author, Aftera Period of Research Ex- 
tending Over Fifty Years, Announces to the 
World the Discovery of a Specific Remedy for 
This Heretofore Fatal Malady. 


The recent publication in regard to consumption 
led to the seeking of an interview with Dr Robert 
Hunter, the consumption specialist, of No 117 West 
45th street, this city. 

The writer, on being ushered into the presence 
of Dr Hunter, was immediately impressed by his 
strong personality—a man of gigantic frame, fine- 
ly proportoned, upon whose broad shoulders is 
poised a magnificently shaped head, with a face 
whose outline and features are strikingly clas- 
sical. He impresses one as being a gladiator, both 
in physique and intellect. 

The history of Dr Hunter is an interesting one. 
He was one of the first consumptive; specialists of 
this country ; editor of ‘‘Hunter’s Medical Specialist 
and Journal of Diseases of the Chest;’’ author of 
“The Principles and Practice of Inhalation,’’ ‘‘The 
Story of Consumption and Its Treatment,’’ and of 
numerous pamphlets concerning consumption and 
its treatment. He is recognized by the medical 
profession as a leader in the scientific investiga- 
tion of this disease, his statements concerning it 
being accepted as undisputed authority. Dr Hun- 
ter’s contention is that it is necessary to apply 
jo the germs and germ-infected parts remedies 
sufficiently powerful to destroy and expel them, 
which remedies can only be applied by inhaling 
them into the lungs, where all the danger lies. 
His efforts to discover such a remedy became cen- 
tered on this one purpose, and he has now per- 
fected his cure and proved its success. Hundreds 
have been cured by it. From all parts of the 
Union patients have applied to him, and send 
grateful thanks for its healing and life saving 
power in their cases. No medical discovery, we 
will venture to say, of our day, is destined to 
create so profound a sensation throughout the 
whole world as this announcement of the finding 
of a perfected remedy and certain cure for 
sumption by so emingnt and celebrated a physi- 
cian as Dr Robert Hunter. His mind seems a veri- 
table store house of medical facts and clinical 
experience in all that pertains to the lungs and 
their diseases. Not only has he found a cure for 
consumption, but has recently invented an instru- 
ment for preventing it, by expanding and 
strengthening weak and obstructed lungs, thereby 
improving their breathing and resting power. 

The doctor’s discoveries and the application of 
his treatment are published in a pamphlet, which 
anyone having weak lungs can obtain free, by 
addressing him at-his residence, 117 West 45th St, 
New York. 
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EARL HARLAN. 
New York World. 
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F tue News. 


Remarkable Cures in Denver. 


TORY 

















Wonderful powers of healing are claimed 
fora man named Francis Schlatter, who has 





at come up out of 
~ New Mexico to 
Denver and who 

will soon go to 

Chicago. About 

three or four 

months ago re- 

ports began to 

reach Denver of 

the miraculous 

cures performed 

in Albuquerque 

by a shoemaker 


named Schlatter. 
Men of intelligence vouched for the truth of 
the reports and finally ex-Alderman Fox of 
Denver, who suffered from defective hearing, 
went to New Mexico to investigate. He 
found Schlatter, believed in him, took the 
treatment and was greatly benefited. He per- 
suaded Schlatter to visit Denver, where he 
began public work Sept 16. Schlatter is a 
German 39 years old and unmarried and claims 
to have been ordered to go out and heal the 
sick by a voice which came to him while 
working at his cobbler’s bench. He has trav- 
eled round the west a good deal on foot and 
has attracted attention in various places by 
his eccentricities. He takes no credit to him- 
self for the cures he is said to perform, but 
says he does as the Father bids him. He says 
to those who come to him for relief, ‘‘It is as 
the Father wills. Have faith.’’ He takes no 
pay for his work. His method is simple. He 
stands in Mr Fox’s yard in Denver, which has 
been so arranged that only one person can ap- 
proach him at one time, and takes hold of the 
hand of the person seeking relief. He talks 
but little. He is of no especial religious 
creed. A tremendous crowd gathers each day 
in front of the house where Mr Fox lives to 
avail themselves of the chance of being cured. 
Many claim to have been absolutely cured of 
vacious ailments and many more to have been 
greatly benefited. Many of these cases are 
well authenticated and thousands of people 
are convinced of Schlatter’s miraculous pow- 
Many people who are unable to go to 
Schlatter send some article of clothing -or a 
handkerchief which he blesses and the same 
healing results are claimed in these cases, In 
appearance Schlatter is nothing out of the or- 
dinary, he is well built, of medium hight and 
weight and with a pleasant expression.. 

The picture which is given in this issue is 
taken from the New York Sun. 

| 

Political Trouble in Utah.—A sensation in 
political circles at Salt Lake, Utah, has been 
sprung by Joseph F. Smith, one of the first 
presidents of -the Mormon church, publicly 
censuring Moses Thatcher, democratic nomi- 
nee for the United States senate, and B. H. 
Roberts, democratic nominee for congress. 
President Smith’s criticism was made at a 
priesthood meeting during the recent confer- 
ence. He censured the two nominees because 
they had not asked counsel of the church be- 
fore accepting the nominations. The words 
of the church authorities are taken as a com- 
mand that those who have gone into politics 
without the advice of the church must retire 
from the tield. This declaration is viewed 
with great alarm by gentiles and the progres- 
sive young Mormons, who fear a return to old 
conditions which prevailed when the Mormon 
church authorities ruled with a rod of iron. 
Strong and bitter anti-statehood talk is now 
heing indulged in by those who hitherto have 
favored statehood the most strongly.. Judge 
Powers, chairman of the democratic state com- 
mittee, has called a meeting of the committee 
with the avowed purpose of dissolving the 


ers. 


democratic party and forming an anti-state- 


OUR 


STORY OF THE 


hood party. Powers is strongly supperted by 
the gerntiles and the progressive element of 
the Mormons irrespective of party. It is be- 
lieved that a tight is on with the church, and 
if the latter does not recede absolutely from 
the position, the anti-statehood movement 
will be at once inaugurated. 





Fatal Trolley Car Accident.—A trolley car on 
the West End electric line at Pittsburg, Pa, 


got away from the constrol of the motorman 
on the evening of the 13th and ran away, 
jumping the track and killing three people 


instantly and badly injuring 10 others. The 
killed were George Rothman, a furniture deal- 
er of Carnegie, Fred Heisel and an unknown 
woman. The car broke away going down a 
long hill and jumped the track on a _ sharp 
curve at the foot of the hill. Just before 
the car jumped the track, Conductor McGuire 
yelled tothe passengers to all fall down to the 
bottom of the car. Before they received the 
order Mrs Foley dropped her young daughter 
Katie out of the window and probably saved 
the child’s life. Three boys jumped off the 
car before it jumped the track and weregproba- 
bly not injured. 





Railroad Traffic Agreement —The executive 
officials of all the important railroad systems 
between Chicago and the Missouri river, in 
special session in Chicago recently, unani- 
mously agreed that all secret rate cutting 
would be stopped at once, and that all present 
low tariffs now in effect between Chicago and 
Colorado points would be withdrawn and can- 
celled as soon as legal notices could be given. 
The executive officers entered into one of the 
most ironclad traftic agreements that have ever 
been formed by the lines west of Chicago. 
The agreement is to run from Jan 1, 15%, to 
Jan 1, 1897, and J. W. Midgley will be echair- 
man of the new association. Passenger ofti- 
cials are also to meet as soon as possible and 
form a strong passenger association to include 
the territory between Chicago and St Louis 
and the Missouri river. 





England’s Demands on China.—It is gener- 
ally expected that another ultimatum will be 
sent by England simultaneously to Chang 
Chih Tung and the government at Pekin with- 
in the nextfew days. England is not satistied 
with the action of the Chinese government in 
connection with the massacres. The expecta- 
tion is that the issue of the ultimatum will be 
action on the part of the British squadron in 
Chinese waters. It is believed the ultimatum 
will demand the summary degradation of 
Chang Chih Tung. If the Pekin government 
hesitates in conceding the British demands, 
startling reprisals will be made within the 
region accessible to the squadron on the ex- 
piration of the period tixed by the ultimatum. 
As Chang Chih Tung is, next to Li Hung 
Chang, the most potent man in China, it is 
feared the Tsung-Li-Yamen will try to evade 
the demands. 


Religious Trouble in Mexico.—Two thousand 
pilgrims arrived recently at Suaneneee. Mex, 
to visit the shrine of the virgin. They bore 
unfurled banners with religious devices, and 
some carried large crucifixes and had religious 
badges on their breasts and were accompanied 
by priests. This public demonstration, in the 
form of a procession, being a palpable viola- 
tion of the reform laws regulating public 
worship, the prefect of Guadalupe, Senor Ve- 
lasquez, interrupted the procession with troops 
and rural guards and compelled the parad- 
ers to furl their banners, remove their badges 
and dispose of the crucifixes, and arrested a 
priest named Yerma who was ignominiously 
dragged off and fined $50 for infringing the 
laws. Liberal party leaders are watching the 
clergy to see if they take advantage of the im- 
mense influx of pilgrims to violate the reform 
laws. , 





The Nicaraguan Canal.—The backers of the 
Nicaraguan canal company are alarmed by the 
rumor that the report of the special commis- 
sion which was sent by the government to Nic- 
aragua, while it will favor the canal, will 
recourmend that the route be changed. A 
change in the line of the route would mean 
practically the loss of all the money which,the 
Maritime company have invested there, ex- 
cept, possibly, theirmachinery. The company 
claim that their outlay, to the present time, 
will not fall short of $7,000,000, and it was 
this sum which they asked the last congress to 
allow them in return forthe surrender of their 
charter. Senators and representatives who 
interested themselves in the matter were sat- 
isfied that the sum was excessive, and it was 
cut down in the house committee to $5,000,000. 
If the government now refuses to reimburse 
the company for the Greytown work, the stock- 
holders will be heavy losers and will probably 


NEWS 





grow faint-hearted in their ardor for any leg- 
islation on the subject. 

The Bannock Indian Trouble.— A ttorney-Gen- 
eral Harmon has instructed Gibson Clarke, 
United States district attorney for Wyoming, 
to institute habeas corpus proceedings in the 
federal court at Cheyenne for the release’ of 
the two Bannock Indians under arrest for 
manslaughter. These arrests were made un- 
der an agreement between the secretary of the 
interior and the governor of Wyoming for the 
em gener of having the Bannock Indian trou- 
les judicially determined. The trouble grew 
out of the Indians hunting on their resgerva- 
tion in violation of the game laws of the state. 
The state authorities contended that the Indi- 
ans had no rights of reservation and they set 
forth that they had treaty rights with the 
United States and that the state could not in- 
terfere with them or take them away. The 
United States will support the Bannock Indi- 
ans in this matter as against the state. 


To Prevent Consolidation—The state of Min- 


nesota by Attorney-General Childs has ap- 
plied to District Judge William Louis Kelly 


for an injunction pending the suit restraining 
the Northern Pacific and Great Northern rail- 
way lines from consolidating. The action is 
entirely separate from and independent of 
the recent move in the federal courts, and is 
brought by the  attorney-general on the 
grounds that entering into such consolidation 
the Great Northern is exceeding its corporate 
powers and moving contrary to the policy of 
the state and destroying competition. 

News in Brief.—The Montana sheepmen have 
arranged for representation at Washington 
during the coming session of congress to obtain 
a protective tariff on wool. 

The wages of the Hocking valley coal opera- 
tors have been increased. 

There was a freight wreck on the New Eng- 
land road at Waterbury, Ct, in which a_ trick 
horse valued at $100,000 was killed. 

A dispatch to Paris says that the queen of 
Corea has been murdered, the king is a_pris- 
oner and that a dictator has been appointed 

A session of the Canadian parliament is 
looked for soon, at which legislation ordering 
Manitoba to restore to Catholics their paro- 
cihal schools will be enacted. Should this be 
done, the Manitoba government, backed by an 
overwhelming Protestant majority, will cer- 
tainly resist the re-establishment of parochial 
schools, even to the point of revolution. 

A prominent Hawaiian editor recently in 
Chicago predicts the overthrow of the Hawai- 
ian republic within eight months. 

A citizen of Fulton, Fla, is the pioneer in a 
new industry—diamond-back terrapin farm- 
ing. In his pen, built in water, he has one 
thousand terrapin, and next year hopes to 
have tive times that number. These terrapin, 
which are of the Maryland species, are worth 
from $36 to 60 a dozen. 

Hot Springs, Ark, has now been chosen as 
the place for the Corbett-Fitzsimmons fight. 
though Gov Clarke says the fight shall not 
take place there. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 








On Saturday, October 19, the CS and H Ry will 
rim an excursion to Columbus, at the extremely 
low rate of one cent per m#le each way. Tickets 
good going on regular trains and returning on 
speclal at 11.30 pm. Account of the republican 
mass meeting. 


There are few poultry raisers who not appre- 
ciate the great value of green cut bone as an egg 
producer. Many, however, while  recogniz- 
ing that it is an ideal food for poultry, have been 
deterred from feeding it, because of the difficulty 
of obtaining it, and the cost of good bone cutting 
machines. These will be glad to learn that fhe 
F. W. Mann Co, Milford, Mass, have recently = 
upon the market a new improved cutter, smaller 
than any machine heretofore made by them and 
at a price within the reach of everyone. At the 
price—s5 for the smallest size—one will pay for 
itself in a very short time. The F. W. Mann Co 
are thoroughly reliable and all goods ordered of 
them will be found just as represented. 


The annual autumn excursion to [illinois 
points, via the Buekeye route, October 24, will 
be run from all stations of the C H V & T Ry 
to Shelbyville and Charleston, Lllinois, on Thurs- 
day, Uctober 24, at the low rate of one fare for 
the round trip. Tickets will be good returning 30 
days from date of sale. Spectfal train will leave 
Pomeroy 2.50 p m, Middleport 2.55 p m, Gallipolis 
3.30 p m, Laneaster 6.50 p m, Columbus 8.30 p m, and 
other stations on time of Train 37. This excursion 
has been an annual affair for many years and 
gives to our Ohio friends an opportunity to visit 
their relatives iw Illinois and select for themselves 
a new home if they so desire. Elegant coaches 
will run through to destination so that there will 
be no vexation in changing cars during the night 
time. For full particulars write to agents of the 
CHV&T Ry or W.H. Fisher, Gen’l Pass Agent, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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Norman Dan. 
LOUISE PALMER SMITH. 


Your martial air meant sword and shield, 

But in these “piping times of peace,” 

We could not send you to the field, 

Where glory waits though breath may cease. 

Yet when we bound you to the plow, 

And led you forth to till the plain, 

You shared the sweat on labor’s brow, 

With willing heart and strength amain. 

Not the black horse of Sheridan, 

Bearing a chief to victory, 

Wrought truer in the cause of man; 

Then rest content neath turf and sky. 
a 


Conclusion. 


Steve’s Weedy 


By Annie M. 


Eighty. 


surke, 


TOLD you so! I told you 
so!’’ the mother exclaim- 
ed, as they rode past 
Steve’s' farm. ‘‘I knew 
you’d ought of taken 
Steve! I told you you'd 


regret givin’ him the mit- 
ten so sassy! There ain't 





a cleaner cornfield any- 
where—no, not even your 
own father’s field ain’t so clean as that, Clar- 


issie Wayne! 

Little Crissie tossed her 
didn’t care. But later, 
talking of something and not noticing 
looked Steve’s neat eighty, 
and a thoroughly puzzled expression came in- 
to her willful little face. 

*I don’t see what has changed him so!”’ 
thought “You'd never know this house and 
farm to be the same ones they were when he 
asked ine to marry him last spring!”’ 


curls and said she 
when her mother was 
else 
her, she 


acTOSS 


she 


But Crissie’s good opinion of Steve was to be 
still farther enhanced before long. It was at the 
annual county fair the last week 
in September It days and Cris- 
attended each day. On 
the second day the premiums were awarded. 
It was on the afternoon of this day that Crissie 
separated herself her companions and 
made her way alone though the big exhibition 
building and down the long wing where the 
farin produce was displayed. Her father had 
corn on exhibition. He had exhibited 
some at the fair-for the last three years 
and each time he had won the first premium. He 
was counting upon the blue ribbon this year 
also, and Crissie, who had helped him 
and arrange the corn, was counting upon his 
getting it too. Her eyes eagerly traversed the 
of baskets containing the Inmdian eorn. 
She quickly spied her father’s half-bushel. and 


which came 
lasted three 
sie, as was her wont, 


from 


sole 


select 


row 


io her disappointment saw that a red card 
was tied to the handle instead of a blue. She 
instantly turned round to see where the first 


premium was. She soon found it. The bit of 
blue pasteboard was attached to another basket 
far up at the other end of the wing, and a 
well-dressed old farmer was leaning over the 
rail examining the corn closely. She stepped 
up to him. 

‘‘Do you know whose corn this is, sir, that 
has won the first premium’’’ she asked, rather 
timidly. 

The old farmer paused in his 
the grain. ‘‘ Belongs to a fellow named Me- 
Lean—Steve MeLean, his name is—from the 
south end of the county. Don’t know him 
myself, but he’s got fine corn whoever he is, 
very fine corn! They say he’s a number-one 
young farmer—got one of the best eighties 
round these parts, I b’lieve!”’ 

‘‘Has he?’’ said Crissie, wonderingly. 
she crept away through the crowd. 
night when Mrs Wayne heard who won 


examining of 


Then 
That 
the 


first premium on corn she cried ‘‘I told you 


so’’ louder than ever. Crissie knit her broms. 


EVENINGS 


AT 


HOME 






‘*But, mother,’’said sge, ‘‘ what do you sup- 
pose has changed Steve so? He used to keep 


his farm just horrid. What do you think has 
got into him?’’ 

‘*What do I think has got into him?’’ ex- 
claimed the mother, with asperity. ‘‘ Why, I 
just think he’s made up his mind to let the 


girls alone, an’ settle down to good farmin’! 
That’s what I think of him. He’s got out of 
the notion of the girls, Steve has!”’ 

Crissie stared thoughtfully at the floor a mo- 
ment; then shut her eyes and laughed softly. 
‘*T’ll bet Leould soon put him into the notion 
of them again!’’ she said. 


The next day was the last day of the fair. 
In the morning when Crissie was getting 


ready to go, she put on a little gray silk dress 
with white silk yoke and sleeves. She had not 
been wearing it lately, for it had become old- 
fashioned, but it was one that Steve used to 


beg her to wear in ‘‘those days.’’ Then she 
pulled some of her curls down on her fore- 
head. Thic also was old-fashioned, and she 


had not been wearing them so, but Steve used 
to tell her they were prettiest that way. 
When she came downstairs her mother looked 
at her suspiciously; then walked up to her and 
shook her finger in her face. Mrs Wayne was 
a large woman, and Crissie was so small—she 


seemed especially small in the little gray silk 
that it now looked as if the mother was 
about to rebuke a naughty child. 
‘*Clarissa Wayne!’’ said she, ‘‘if I hear of 


your makin’ up with Steve McLean again: if 
I hear of you bein’ friendly to him an’ gettin’ 
him to runnin’ after you like before just to 
throw him away again—I say if I hear of you 
doin’ it, you'll catch it, Clarissy Wayne, if 
you ure goin’ on twenty years old!”’ 

Crissie wanted to start Steve thinking of her 
again, but she did not tell her mother that 
she wanted to catch him to keep this time and 
not to throw away. Crissie had always liked 
Steve a little, even when had refused 
him; now, since he had ‘*number- 
one young farmer’’ she liked him altogether. 


she 


become a 


When they arrived at the fair that day and 
when Mr Wayne was tying the horses, some- 


one in a buggy driving a gray colt stopped at 
the hitching rail nearthem. Crissie instantly 
recognized the gray colt. It was Steve’s. 
Her eyelashes twinkled in rapid thought. 
‘*When he gets his horse tied he’ll come past 
here,’’she said to herself, and loitered 
near the wagon till Steve should pass. 


she 


‘*T’ll speak friendly to him,’’ she thought, 
‘‘and he’ll stop a while to talk; then he'll 


want to walk through the grounds with me.’”’ 
She turned and looked furtively back to see 
if he was coming: then, to her amazement, 


she beheld Steve helping another girl out of 
his buggy! 
Crissie hurried away from the spot. Not for 


anything would she meet. Steve and 
All day she tried to avoid them. 

she saw them approaching she would hastily 
lose herself in the crowd, and for once 
was glad of her small stature. Any of the wo- 
men and girls, even the imiddle-sized ones, 
towered abeve her. She could conceal herself 
anywhere. Once, however, in an unguarded 
moment, she ran right against Steve and 
Edith Ross. It was right in front of some 
sheep pens in the live stock exhibit which she 
had been looking at, and she had not expect- 
ed to see them there. She confusedly mur- 
mured ‘‘Good afternoon,’’ then hurried on, not 


his girl. 
Whenever 


she 


so quickly, however. but that she saw Steve 
tix his eyes on her dress a moment, then ex- 
amine her face searchingly. She hastily got 


out of his sight by rounding a group of school 
girls near by who were standing at the door of 
a tent where tintype pictures taken. 
She felt horribly chagrined. In her fright she 
was sure Steve knew why she wore the little 
gray silk dress: that she had put it on because 
it used to please him so—and—now, here he 
was with another girl! 
with the humiliation of it, and she felt the 
sweat drops come out on her forehead undei 
the little curls she had drawn down 
Steve used to say they were prettiest that way. 
Crissie had no enjoyment that day She 
had somehow lost all interest‘in the exhibits. 
Even the horse-racing failed to entertain her. 
She grew extremely tired, and longed to go 
home early, but was obliged to wait till the 
rest of the family were ready to leave. 


were 


Her cheeks grew hot 
} 


because 
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Late that night when, cross and exhausted, 
she was taking off the gray silk dress, she long- 
ed to lay hold of it at the neck and tear it 
from end to end. The fair was all over now, 
and Crissie went on with her home duties the 
same as ever. She tried hard not to think 
about Steve or about his taking another girl 
to the fair. She was sure Steve meant to 
marry this Edith Ross (it was for her he had 
been fixing up his farm so, she concluded), 
and she now desired of all things to banish 
every thought of him from her mind. But 
poor little Crissie found she could not do this. 
She could not help thinking of Steve as she 
washed the dishes, swept the floor or fried the 
pork and potatoes. True she had refused him 
once, but it had not been because she was in- 


different to him personally. And now since 
he had become so desirable a farmer, Crissie 
had no objection to him at all, while that 


lurking little affection which she had had for 
him*was increased tenfold. Then there was 
one other thing which, I think, made Steve 
seem great in Crissie’s eyes just now. Edith 
Ross was a tall, good-looking young waman 
who was wont to “have plenty of beaux, as 
Crissie knew. Evidently she had _ chosen 
Steve before the others. 

Crissie’s mother was a great trial to her 
daughter these days. She was forever taunt- 
ing her with the mistake she had made in re- 
fusing Steve, and telling her she was going to 
be an old maid. Crissie was too unhappy to 
be saucy or pert about it as she used to be, 
and she had a very forlorn little time of it. 
Even her father, who used to pet her so, was 
not quite so fond as usual, she thought. 

One day it chanced that Crissie was 
alone at home. There was an ‘‘old settlers’ 
pienic held on one of the last days of the fine 
weather. Old and young alike were accus- 
tomed to attend this picnic, and all the Wayne 
family went except Crissie. The big farm- 
house seemed very still and empty with no 
one but Crissie in it, but except for this every- 
thing went on as usual in the forenoon. In 
the afternoon there was a big churning to do. 
Isy this time the sun shone in hot on the back 
Crissie took her churn down into 
the backyard in the shade of one of the wild 
plum trees. Here she began plying her dasher 


left 


9? 


porch, sO 


briskly. By and by the sound of some one 
driving nails near by startled her. The sound 
came from the fence that ran in among the 


there and that divided their back- 
yard from Steve McLean’s ‘‘eighty.’’ Crissie 
stopped her dasher and listened with quick 
interest. It must be Steve! She knew he had 
heen putting up a new fence there lately. He 
to take a particular interest in im- 
proving that part of his land which lay along 
their backyard. He had grubbed out all the 
wild plum trees ‘on his side of the line and 
had taken down the old rail fence and was put- 
ting up a neat, four-board one with a barbed 
wire on top. Crissie went on with her churn- 


plum trees 


seemed 


ing, but her heart was beating faster. Why 
had not Steve gone to the picnic? She had 
thought he would surely be there with 


Edith Ross; that was one reason why she had 
stayed at home herself. She had not cared to 
meet these two together again. 

Suddenly the sound of the hammer stopped. 
Crissie was just listening for it to begin again 
when she heard some one striding up through 
the weeds behind her. She turned and then 
violently. There was Steve himself 
quate near her with his big straw hat on and 
with nis hammer in his hand. 

‘““Thought I’d come in and get 
water if you don’t eare,’’ he said, 


siarted 


a drink of 
somew hat 


eruffly. ‘‘It’s mighty hot out there at the 
fence.”’ 

“Oh, of course!’’ said Crissie, rather nerv- 
ously. *‘There’s the tin cup right there on 


the pump.’’ 

Steve took the tin cup, 
again. 

‘* After all, I guess I'll not take a drink of 
water,’’ he said. ‘‘I’m rather fond of fresh 
buttermilk. I guess L’lPjust sit down here and 
rest in the shade till you get the butter, then 
[’ll have a drink out of the churn.’’ * 

All right, if you want to,’’ said Crissie, 
trying to speak carelessly. 

Steve threw his hammer on the ground and 
sat down on the bench near her water pail 
and leaned his head on the smokehouse just 


then threw it down 
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behind him. He was so near that the flying 
drops from the churn almost touched him. 

There was an awkward pause between them 
for a while. Crissie worked away very brisk- 
ly, looking down at the creamy lid of her 
churn. Not for worlds would she have raised 
her eyes to Steve's face. Pretty soon a big 
Maltese cat, who had been licking the cream 
drops from the grass, approached the churn. 
Crissie made a great show of driving him 
away, then returned to her dasher. 


‘You didn’t go to the old settlers’ picnic 
to-day,’’ she remarked, by way of saying 


something. 

‘*‘No, I had the wire to 
fence,’’ he said, ‘‘and I thought I’d better 
stay home and do it. Why didn’t you 
I saw your folks go by in the spring wagon.’’ 

‘*T had this churning to do,’’ said Crissie, 
telling only part of the truth. Then by way 
of teasing him a little about his girl she said, 
“IT thought you and Edith Ross would be 
there together to-day.’’ 

Steve gave her a hard, resentful look out of 
his brown eyes, but said nothing. There was 
another pause. Crissie grew more self-con- 


stretch along this 


¥ ” 
go: 


scious every moment and frequently dived 
after the cat, whether he was approaching 
the churner or not. Then pretty soon she 
thought of another remark: 

‘That new fence you’re putting up looks 


nice,’’ she said. ‘‘You’re getting your eighty 
tixed up awful fine this year.’’ 

‘‘Yes, I’ve been trying to get it cleaned out 
a little,’’ he said. And he glanced at her sus- 


piciously, as if he thought she might have 
some hidden meaning. 
‘‘It doesn’t look like the same place since 


you got the old hedges down and the house 
and barn painted,’’ Crissie said. ‘*You’ll soon 
have it fixed fine enough for—”’ 

Crissie hesitated. She felt it would be bad 
taste to mention Edith again. 
‘‘T’ll soon have it fixed 

what?’’ demanded Steve. 

‘‘Oh, nothing,’’ said Crissie, awkwardly, 
‘‘only I was just going to say you’d soon have 
it all ready for Edith to step right into!”’ 
her frowningly a moment 
before he spoke. Then, ‘‘What are you talk- 
ing to me about her for all the time?’’ he 
wanted to know. ‘‘I haven't got anything to 
do with her.’’ 

‘‘Why, you took her to the fair!’’ 
sie. 

‘* Because I had to,’’ said Steve. ‘‘She was 
visiting at our house, and she complained of 
having no way of going to the fair, and grand- 
mother asked me before her if I wouldn’t take 
her, and I said I would. That’s how I come 
to do it. Anyway, you knew better than that, 
Crissie!’’ said Steve, almost sternly. He got 
up and stood right in front of her with noth- 
ing but the churn between them. ‘‘You knew 
which girl it was that I fixed up my farm for! 
You knew it wasn’t Edith Ross!’’ 

Crissie was frightened and she churned 
away very hard without saying anything. 
Steve put his hand on the dasher. ‘‘ Don’t 
churn so hard, Crissie,’’ he said. ‘‘See, the 
butter has come. It don’t need it. I want to 
talk to you.’’ 

Crissie tried to move the dasher, but she 
could not. Then she just stood there, looking 
down, and twisting the corner of her cream- 
bespattered apron. She felt very naughty 
and unworthy, though she hardly knew what 
she had done. 

‘*Tt was on account of you I weeded out my 
eighty, Crissie!’’ Steve said. ‘‘You know it 
was because I was such a bad farmer that you 
gave me the mitten last spring; you know that 
that was the reason, Crissie!’’ 

Crissie gave him a quick, astonished look. 
However in the world had he found that out? 
She was sure she had never told anyone out- 
side her own family. 

‘*It was all right of you to give me the mit- 
ten then, Crissie,’’ Steve went on. ‘‘ When I 
think of the way I used to farm I’ll own up 
that you were right, though it about killed 
me at the time. It’s made a man of me, too, 
for I’ll never again be the kind of a farmer I 
was, whether you have me or not. But, Cris- 
sie,—you haven’t anything against me now, 
have you? You like me a little, I know you 


tine enough for 


Steve regarded 


said Cris- 


, 


do, and you can’t say any more that I raise 
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more weeds than cornge Crissie, is my eighty 
nice enough for you now?’’ 

Crissie wanted to yield, but she could not 
Say yes simply and plainly like another girl. 

While was thinking about it Steve 
reached out his arm and drew her to him, 
creamy apron and all. The old Maltese ap- 
proached the churn and licked the cream from 
the sides; then he stood upon his hind legs 
and licked the lid. He even gulped down the 
lumps of butter that had come up through the 
hole. No doubt he wondered greatly what 
Crissie was about to let him do it, but Crissie 
had no eyes for old Malty just then. 

She happened to catch a glimpse of Steve’s 
face as he drew her to him, and something 
she saw there put a strange, new feeling in 
her heart. It was a feeling of wild, headlong 
adoration for Steve. She forgot all about be- 
ing pert and saucy. She even grew tender for 
a moment. ‘‘I’ll help you keep it nice—your 
eighty, I mean!’’ she whispered. 


FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


Washing Day. 


ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 


she 








It’s washing day, and Dinah ’nI 
Must work and scrub, I s’pose. 

You see, it takes a drefle whiie 
To wash such many clothes! 


Here’s Queen Vic’s ruffled petticoat, 
And this tea-gown of hers, 

And all the baby’s pinafores, 
Anda suit of Aaron Burr's. 


This is the wringer, here’s the tub, 
I make believe the water, 

For mamma says wet washings fit 
A little grown-up daughter. 


One thing is funny—when I wash 
My mamma says, “Now, Gerty, 
Try very hard, sweetheart, and keep 
The clothes from getting dirty!’ 
— — 


Dinah and Boe Baker Speak for Themselves. 


8S. JENNIE SMITH. 





We have been lying many years in Grand- 
ma Riker’s hairy old trunk upin the garret. 
Grandma was a little girl when we were havy- 
ing our best days. The other day Grandma 
Riker was looking at some of her things, and 
she came across us. ‘‘I wonder what Elsie 
would say to Dinah and Boe Baker,’’ she said, 
and then to our delight she carried us down- 





stairs and set us on Elsie’s little table. Elsie 
was Mrs Riker’s own grandchild, but we 
don’t like her one bit, for the very minute she 
came in and saw us sitting on the table, she 
laughed as hard as she could, and cried, ‘‘Oh! 
dear! what ridiculous dolls!’’ 

Now, we were both considered very hand- 
some in our younger days, and we moved in 
the very best doll society, so it was natural 
that we should feel insulted at Elsie’s re- 
marks. Indeed, even to-day we are clean 
and whole, and neat looking, and that’s more 
than she can boast about Sophronia Ariminta 
that she makes so much-fuss over. Why, that 
doll actually looks as if her hair hadn’t been 
combed for months; it’s hanging all about her 
face, whereas our locks are always smooth 
and orderly. I, Dinah, keep mine in a long 
net which hangs becomingly on my shoulders; 
and I, Boe Baker, try to keep my short curls 
as smooth as possible. Our clothing, too, is 
sewed on tight as a respectable doll’s should 
be, and I don’t suppose our shoes have 





“kidneys. 








A FILTER INSIDE YOU 


HOW YOUR BLOOD IS KEPT PURE. 


Health Comes From Pure Blood. Pure 
Rlood Depends on Your Filter 
Inside You. 

Your Kidneys Keep Your Blood Pure If 
They Are Well. A Few Facts 
About Them, and How to 


Make Them Well When 
They Are Sick. 


Your blood is what nourishes your body. 

New blood is madeevery minute. It goes to 
the lungs, gets fresh air and then passes through 
the body. In passing, it deposits new flesh, fat, 
bones, etc., and takes up worn-out matter. 

This worn-out matter goes to the kidneys. The 
kidneys filter it out of the blood and throw it 
out of the body. 

That is, when they are well, they do. 

When your kidneys are well, they act as perfect 
filters, to keep your blood pure. When they are 
sick, they act imperfectly. They leave the bad 
matterin. Sometimes they take out the good. 

There is nothing more than bad 
blood. 

A proof of this is rheumatism. It is simply a 
blood-poisoning caused by the bad matter left in 
the blood by sick kidneys. 

Bright’s disease is the kidneys working the other 
way—taking the good food out of the blood. 

Both kinds of kidney sickness are dangerous. 

Both can be cured by Dr. Hobb’s Sparagus 
Kidney Pills. 

One of the most wonderful facts of our body is 
this natural filter inside us. Our kidneys are 
very important organs. We don’t take enough 
care of them. We are sick oftener than there 
is any need for. It is simply because we take no 
heed to our kidneys. 

Sick kidneys show their effects in many dif- 
erent diseases. 

Rheumatism and Bright’s Disease are very‘com- 
mon, Anzwmia, Neuralgia, Pain in the back, Diz- 
ziness, Bladder Troubles, Gravel, Diabetes, 
Sleeplessness, Nervousness. 

These are only a few symptoms, or so-called 
“diseases.” Back of them all are the sick 
kidneys. 

Once the filters can be made to work, all these 
symptoms will disappear. 

Dr Hobb’s Sparagus Kidney Pills are made 
principally from the roots of the asparagus 
plant, which has a special curative action on the 
It gives them new life and strength. 
It helps them do their work as it ought to be done. 
It cures their sickness. It cleans and renews the 
filter. 

When the kidneys are well you will feel a 
great difference at once. Your complexion will 
clear, and your whole body wlll get renewed 
life and freshness. 

This is the effect of Dr. Hobb’s Sparagus Kid- 
ney Pills on thesick kidneys, of the re-vitalized 
kidneys on the impure - blood. 

With a course of Dr. Hobb’s Sparagus Kidney 
Pills you will get new life. They will cure -you 
when other medicines, which do not reach the 
real seat of the disease, cannot help you. 

Dr. Hobb’s Sparagus Kidney Pills are for sale 
by all druggists, price 502. per box, or will be sent 
prepaid to any address on receipt of price. 

An interesting booklet, explaining about the 
kidneys and their power for good and evil, sent 
free on request. Address Hobb’s Medicine Co., 
Chicago, or San Francisco. 


poisonous 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


been off once since the day we were born. 
But Sophronia Ariminta’s dresses—it makes 
us blush to think of it—are hanging loose half 
the time, and once we actually saw her shoes 
drop off. Yesterday Maud came in an looked 
at us. She’s Elsie’s best friend, and she 
hasn’t any more manners than Elsie has her- 
self. She just laughed and laughed, and then 


she said, ‘‘Dear me, who ever made such 
homely dolls?’’ And all the time she had in 
her arms a doll that had a cracked head. 


Why, you couldn’t crack our heads if you tried 
ever so hard, nor any other part of us, for 
that matter,and our feet are a respectable size, 


and not skinny and ridiculous, as that crea- 
ture’s are. And would you believe it? that 
silly doll wears black stockings, as if she 


were in mourning, whereas ours are a bveauti- 
ful, bright red. 

Every day Elsie takes Sophronia Arimin- 
ta out into the garden for a walk, but she 
never thinks of asking us if we would like to 
go too. There are a great many new things 
outside that we are anxious to see; they’ve 
become fashionable since we were laid away 
in the old trunk, but instead of having our 
ambition satisfied we are kept in the house as 


a laughing stock for Elsie’s friends. 





Altogether we think itis a very cold and 
unfeeling world, and unless we can find an 
owner as kind as Grandma Riker was in her 
childhood, we fear that we must pass the re- 
mainder of our days in the seclusion of the 
old hairy trunk up in the garret. 

Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 
THE THIRD INSTALLMENT FOR OCTOBER, 

3. Charade. 
I uttered a (first) 
To a naughty (second) 
“Oh do not harm my (third).” 
Said he ‘I must 
She is upper crust, 
While lam (whole).” 

4—Worp CHanoine.—Fill the blanks with 








words pronounced alike, but spelled differ- 
ently. 

I do not —— that his —— was perfect. 

People eating —— become used to that — 
of living. 

He —— that the —— wag nothing 

I —— a boy with a —— to buy a ; 

5—Anagram (one word) —— 

GOING EASIER. 

6. Brpricatr—Give the book, chapter and 
verse inthe Bible that mentions a bag with 


holes in it. 
7. Drop LETTER PuZZLE — 
— E—N—C—L—R—Z—T—0 —. 





Messages from the Boys and Girls. 


GRANDMA. 

Grandma sits in her old arm chair, 
With ber knitting needles and 
The eat lies dozing in the sun, 
Plays with her knitting ball till it’s all unspun. 
She twists and tangles it All into knots, 

And leaves it forygrandma to undo as she rocks. 

[Edith Guilford, 10: 


Milkweed Pillows.—I am 12 years old and 5 
ft2in high. I have light complexion, brown 
eyes and brown hair. I live on a farm about 
one mile from the village of Wayville. I go 
to school when there is any, to a little wood- 
colored schoolhouse about a mile from my 
home. My school commenced on Oct 7 with 
Miss May Bullard teacher. Have any of 
the readers ever made sofa pillows from the 
fluff of milkweed pods? They make lovely 
pillows, they are so soft and they do not mat 
down.—[ Lillie M. Howard. 


as 


Lots of Peaches.—_I am nine years old. We 
live on a 20-acre farm and have lots of peaches. 
We have an organ and I have taken a few les- 
sons, and I like music very much. I seem to 
learn very easily. I have one cotton-tail rab- 
bit. We have three hens with little chickens. 
We have a hen sitting on duck eggs, and one 
on some turkey eggs, and another one on 20 
guinea eggs. We have a little chipmunk. 
[Winnie Frazer 


The Scholars Cried.—Our school is out now. 
The scholars cried the last day. I have got 
to the 22d page in geography and can say all 
the multiplication tables. Iam six years old. 
I fed the chickens all summer. I get in the 
wood and set the table and wipe the dishes 
sometimes. I have three cats and one cloth 
cat and cloth dogs.—[Cecil E. Peck. 


specs right there. ° 
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CANDIDATE FOR GOVERNOR, 





Vermont’s Great Statesman Recommends Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura to All, 





He Says Dr. Greene’s Nervura is a Wonderful Medicine. It Surely 
Cures the Weak, Tired and Nervous. 





4 


SLEEL! 
t, Y F 
Liye Nb ee 


Lyle 


Hon. T.S. McGinniss, of Jericho, Vt., the war 
horse of the Democratic party, is Vermont’s 
Silver-tongued orator, and always and ever 
commands the attention and respect of the peo- 
ple. He ran at the last election as the people's 
candidate for governor. Such is the high stand- 
ing of the man, who, out of his own experience, 
advises you to use Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood 
and nerve remedy to be cured. 

‘*We have used Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood 
and nerve remedy in our family,’ he says, 
“and think highly of it. We could plainly 
see that it had the desired effect upon Mrs. 
McGinniss, and firmly believe that, could we 
have persuaded her to use the medicine, it 
would have cured her entirely from her ex- 
tremely nervous condition, but she was greatly 
benetited as it was. 

‘We have used it in our family with good 
results, and have recommended it to our friends, 
and know of many who have used Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura blood and nerve remedy with the best 
results. Ido not hesitate to recommend the 
medicine to all. It is a wonderful medicine.” 





It must indeed be a great and good medicine 


HON. T. S. 








MCGINNIssS. 


which can eall out such strong words in its 
praise as this recommendation of this honored 
statesman, for all to use Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
blood and nerve remedy to be cured. But itisa 
fact that doctors,statesmen; scholars, preachers, 
druggists, and the people everywhere, unite 
with one voice in pronouncing this grand med- 
icine the greatest curer of disease ever known. 
The weak, the feeble, the nervous, the run- 
down and debilitated, the sufferers from poor 
blood, rheumatism, dyspepsia, kidney and liver 
diseases, all are restored to health and strength 
by its marvelous curative powers. 


It is not a patent medicine, but the prescrip- 
tion of the most successful living specialist in 


curing nervous and chronie diseases, Dr. 
Greene, of 35 West 14th St., New York City. He 


has the largest practice in the world, and this 
grand medical discovery is the result of his vast 
experience. The great reputation of Dr. Greene 
is a guarantee that his medicine will cure, and 
the fact that he can be consulted by anyone at 
any time, free of charge, personally or by let- 
ter, gives absolute assurance of the beneficial 
action of this wonderful medicine. . 









DAVGINTERS SR 
Love’s Unrest. 


The breeze 
Up from the meadows gathering 
Bears this way 
The sad sweet sound of falling bloom, 
Seer and gray: 
Tall brown grasses bending low, 
Shield it from the winter's snow. 


gloom 


So yeurs 
Out of the future bring to view 
Love’s unrest; 
A heart that loving one loved true, 
And in the breast 
Resared a shrine with tender eare, 
That dead old love might slumber there. 
————— 


Very Light and Airy. 

Make a chain of thirty-eight stitches. 

Ist row—One s « in twelfth stiteh, six, 
miss five, ones cin next. ch three, four, 
six d ¢ in next, miss two. one s¢ in next, * draw 
out the stitch on the needle about a quarter of 
an inch, ch one, twos c under thread back of 


ch 


miss 


drawn stitch, repeat from * once. miss tive, one 
sein next, draw another stitch as 
four. six dc in next. ch four; turn 


above, miss 





draw one 


stitches, 


“1 row—Miss tive. shell in next. 
Stitch, one s ¢ in center of two drawn 
draw two more stitches, one s ¢ in center of 
shell, shell in last d e, ch three, fone under 
ech six,.* ch six, ones ec under chain, ch three, 
one dc in last stitch, ch seven, turn. 

3d row—One s c, under ch six, ch three. * shell 
in first d c, one s c in center of shell, draw two 
one s c in center of two drawn stitch- 


sc 


stitches, 


es, draw one stitch, shell in first d c, one ¢ ¢ in 
ch four, ch four, turn. 
ith row —Like second row to *,ch three, one 


in last stitch, ch four, turn. 
Like third row from *. 
Like second row tof, one d ¢ in last 
stitch, ch seven, turn. 

Tth row—One scin center of shell, shell in 
last dc, draw one stitch, one in e¢enter of 
two drawn stitches, draw two stitches, one s ¢ 


de 
Sth row 
6th row 


5c 


in center of shell, shell in last de, ch four, 
turn. 

8th row—Shell in first d ec, ones ec in center 
of shell, draw two stitches, ones c¢ in center of 
two drawn stitches, draw one stitch, shell in 
first d ¢, one s c in center of shell. ch six, one 
sc under chain,* ch three, one d e in last 
stitch, ch seven, turn. 

%h row—One s ¢ under chain, ch six, finish 


like seventh row. 

10th row— Like eighth row to 
ec under chain, ch three, one d © in 
ch seven, turn. 

lith row—One s ¢ 
e under chain, ch six, finish like 

Repeat from seconi row. 


P ech six, ones 
last stitch, 


under ch six, ch six, ones 
seventh row. 


Good, Practical Advice. 


Piecing Carpet.—Piecing or sewing a cross- 
wise seam in an ingrain carpet may be done 
very neatly in this way: Overcast the edges, 
place the right sides together, allowing one 
piece to extend from the other about one fin- 
ger. Unless your measure is scant, have the 
stripe or pattern of the carpet to match as 
uearly as possible. Sew a firm seam across, 


MOTHERS 


baste the allowed ends 
smoothly down. Turn under the edges and 
carefully sew down with an understitch. 
Slightly dampen, place a thick fold of paper 
over the seam and press witha hot iron. For 
Brussels carpet, trim the edges, make a lap of 
a few inches, seeure this by a through and 
through seam, then carefully buttonhole stitch 
each end down with fine worsted yarn that 
matches color of carpet as nearly as_ possible. 
[Jennie M. Jones. 


then spread out and 


To Pickle Small White Onions, pare them and 
let them stand over night in brine strong 
enough to float a small potato. In the morn- 
ing remove and wash well. Boil enough white 
wine vinegar to cover them well with 1 table- 
spoon powdered alum, pour it over the onions 
while hot and place the whole in glass top jars. 
Cover them cold; never place anything acid in 
a jar having a porcelain-lined top. 





Old-Fashioned Indian Pudding.—One quart 
milk, 3handfuls Indian meal; stir in while 
the milk is hot; let it cool and add 1 egg, 
molasses to sweeten, butter half the size of 
an egg, cinnamon and salt to taste. Bake 
? hour. 

To “Do Up” Shirt Bosoms.—Dissolve a_ table- 


spoonful of starch in 3 tablespoonfuls of cold 
water. Pour in gradually 1 quart of boiling 
water, stirringallthe time. Add 1-2 teaspoon- 
ful of powdered borax, set the vessel containing 
the starch on the stove and boil 3 to 4 min- 
dip the 


utes. Turn the shirt wrong side out, 

bosom carefully in the starch and squeeze; 
repeat until the bosom is thoroughly and even- 
ly saturated, then dry. Three hours _ be- 
fore ironing dip the bosom in clear 
Water, using wring and roll tightly. To 
iron, turn, place a bosom board under- 
neath and with a dampened napkin rub the 
bosom from the top toward the bottom, 
smoothing out each wrinkle and arranging 


each plait neatly. With a smooth, moderate- 
ly hot flat, iron from the top downward, con- 
tinuing till the bosom is perfectly dry, 
smooth and glossy. A hotteriron can be used 
if the bosom is covered at first with a piece of 
thin muslin.—[Sarah E. Wilcox. 

The Golden Rule of Housework is, make noex- 
havea place 
in its 


tra work: have asvstem of living: 
for everything and keep everything 


place. 


Exactly Ten Dollars.—It will prove in many 
eases difiicult for the coinpetitors in our prize 
contest to describe plans and devices which 
would cost exactly ten dollars to carry out or 
make. The idea is to set a limit of ten dol- 
lars, and stch arrangements as might cost two 
or three dollars will not be excluded. 
Any competitor may make as many entries as 
she or he pleases, but only one prize will be 
given toa person. The prizes are 10 in num- 
ber—tfive of 33 each and five of each. All 
entries must reach the Household editor by 
Nov 1. Full particulars in the issue of Aug 24. 


less 


$1 





Water Lily Embroidery. 


BELLE TEMPLE. 

















Do the lilies in white with centers of yellow 
dots. The water may be worked in white also, 
with an occasional dash of vellow.. The space 
in the center may be used for a monogram or 
initial. 


| 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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A Burden of Pain. 


THE SAD LOT OF MRS A. C. SHAW. 


Relief in 
How it all 


Suffered for Many Years. Sought 
Vain. To-Day a Happy Woman. 
Came About. 

From the Tribune, Hornellsville, N. Y. 
Mrs A. C. Shaw, a well-known and highly es- 

teemed lady of Alfred Station, N Y, has been a 


great sufferer from rheumatism but is now hap- 
pily cured of that dread disease, thanks to Pink 
Pills. 

Hearing of her case a representative of this 


paper a few days since called upon “Mrs Shaw, 
and while reluctant to have her name used was 
loud in her praises of the remedy which had 
freed her from torturing pains. Our_representa- 
tive found the lady in the midst of house clean- 
ing, which she was doing unaided by any outside 
help, and gathered from her the following facts. 
Mrs Shaw said: 

“IT am sixty years of age. I have fora number 
of years been a great sufferer from rheumatism. [ 
have rarely been free from pain, and much of the 
time,during the past few years, my days have been 
days of misery and my nights nights of torture, 
until at times life had become a burden, so great 
was my suffering. During these years I had tried 
relief and had 


many remedies without finding 

almost given up in despair, and thought there 
was no use in trying anything else. At last a 
short time ago I was induced to try Dr Williams’ 
Pink Pills and’began their use, with little faith 


ntheir helping me,but much to my surprise in an 
incredible short time l experienced relief. I con- 
tinued their use and constantly improved. The 
swelling and stiffness in my limbs and joints left 
me and now after taking seven boxes am almost 
entirely cured and feel like a new woman, and 
much to my satisfaction am able to do my house- 
work alone. 

“Pink Pills is the only remedy that ever gave me 
any relief, even temporary, and | can cheerfully 
recommend them to any one suffering with rheu 
matism. Pink Pillsis truly a wonderful remedy.”’ 

The foregoing is but one of many wonderful 
cures that have been credited to Dr Williams 
Pink Pills for Pale People. Diseases which here 
tofore have been supposed to be incurable, sach 
as locomotor ataxia and paralysis, succumb to 
this wonderful medicine as readily the most 
trifling ailments. In many eases the reported 
cures have been investigated by leading news- 
papers and yerified in every possible manner, and 
in no case has the least semblance of fraud been 


as 


discovered. Their fame has spread to the far 
ends of civilization and there is hardly a drug 
store in this country 6r abroad where they can 
not be found. 

Dr Williams’ Pink Pills contain, in a condens- 


ed form, all the elements necessary to give new 
life and richness to the blood and restore’ shat- 
tered nerves. They are an unfailing specific for 
such diseases as locomotor ataxia, partial paraly- 


sis, St Vitus’ dance, sciatica, neuralgia, rheuma- 
tism, nervous headache, the after effect of la 
grippe, palpitation of the heart, pale and sallow 


complexions, all forms of weakness either in male 
or female. Pink Pills are sold by all dealers, or 
will be sent postpaid on receipt of price (50 cents 
a box, or six boxes for $2.50-—they are never sold 
in bulk, or by the 100) by adressing Dr Williams’ 
Medicine Company, Schenectady, N Y. 


CONSUMPTION 


To THe Eprror—Please inform your read- 
ers that I have a positive’ remedy for the 
above named disease. By its timely use 
thousands of hopeless cases have been per- 
manently cured. I shall be glad to send 
two bottles of my remedy free to any of your 
readers who have consumption if they will 
send me their express and post office address. 
T.A.Slocum, M.C., 183 Pearl St., New York. 





















Freckles, Blotches, 
Ringworm, Eczema, 
Scald Head, Tetter, 
and all other skin 
disorders positively 
cured with 


HEISKELL’S OINTMENT. 


PRICE S06. A BOX. 


If you would have soft, smooth and healthy 
skin, free from all imperfections, use constantly 


HEISKELL’S SOAP. 


Price 25 cts. Send Stamp for Free Sample. 
JOHNSTON, HOLLOWAY & CO., PHILA 














Novel Church Entertainments. 


CARRIE 


ASHTON JOHNSON. 


A form 
growing 


of church entertainment which is 
in popularity, the alphabet sup- 

After deciding which letter it is to be, 
committee begins work and no edibles are 


is 
per. 
the 


permitted except those commencing with the 
said initial. If for instance the chosen letter 
is B, there is bread, butter, beef, beans and 
anything that begins with this letter. If C, 
there is coffee, chicken, cabbage, clams, can- 
ned currants, cheese, chowder, etc. 

A yarn social is another novelty. One of 


and after a 
was handed 
program committee stat- 
as the names were called each person 


this nature was recently given 
bountiful supper a number card 
to each guest and the 
ed that 


present would be expected to sing a song, 
‘*spin a yarn,’’ make a speech or ‘‘chip’’ into 
the treasury a certain amount. This unique 


and 
treasury) 


program furnished no end of amusement, 
a very profitable evening (for the 
was spent. 


Progressive hearts are very popular. Ata 
recent heart party 11 tables were placed in a 
circle in the music hall. Heart-shaped score 
cards were tied with red and white ribbon. 


Carnation pinks were provided for the gentle- 
men, and roses for the ladies. The supper 
was served first, and after that was cleared 
away the merry company indulged in progress- 


ive hearts. The sandwiches were cut in 
heart shape, and ices were served in the form 
of hearts. Several floral hearts were found 
among the decorations. 

\ delightful butterfly tea was recently giv- 
en by the young ladies of the church. Five 
tea tables were spread with snowy linen, ex- 


quisite china and silver. In the center of each 


table was a bouquet of marguerites. The tea 
vas made over an alcohol lamp. Behind each 
tuble was a pretty three panele de*secreen coy- 
ered with tissue paper butterflies One of 
these souvenirs was given to every guest who 
purchased a cup of tea. With the tea were 
served delicious sandwiches, ifers and 
cakes, all for 25c. The young women in 
charge of the tables wore dainty eostumes) of 
pale pink, blue, heliotrope, yellow and white, 
and the butterflies corresponded with the at- 
tendant’s costume. Muslin or very shee 
cheese cloth will answer nicely for the gowns 


iooentntihcanmel 


Skill versus Profanity, with Stovepipe. 


We never have any trouble putting up stove 
pipe. Iftwo pieces are of exactiy the same 
size, 1 take any hammer having a round face 
and stretch the end of one piece of pipe, by 
hammering it, so that one end will fit neatl 
over the end of the other. Place the end to be 
stretched onthe horn of an anvil, or thrust’a 


round bar of iron through the pipe and stretch 
about an inch, as a blacksmith draws out a bar 
of hot iron, by applying repeated blows on 
the glowing metal. Hoop-iron and stovepipe 
iron can be drawn out longer, by hammering 
the cold metal. When one has no anvil or 
large bar to hammer on; lay the end of the pipe 
ona hard and smooth stone, and apply the 
hammer, with moderately heavy blows, on the 
inner side of the pipe, at the end. If the face 
of the hammer has sharp corners, the acute 
angles of the face will cut holes entirely 
through the pipe. Hence the importance of 
employing a hammer having rounded corners. 
I have often united two pieces of pipe, of the 
same size, in a few minutes, when I had no 
tools besides an old hammer and a big stone. 
There is no excuse for fretting, worrying, tear- 
ing around in a rage and uttering profane 
denunciations, as many good people are in the 
habit of doing, simply because they are not 
able to make a piece of pipe enter where the 
entrance is too small. In case one end is too 
small stretch it by hammering, until it will fit 
the entrance exactly, neat and tight. Let a 
little reflection and mechanical skill be exer- 
cised and thus avoid vexation and perplexity. 
' 





Organizing a Woman’s Exchange 
ELLIOTT. 


Already there is lively interest among our 
readers as to how a woman’s exchange may 
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scores and hundreds of towns where no ex- 
change is to be found and yet where you would 
certainly expect that there enterprise 
enough to support one. Still before any plans 
are made for establishing an exchange it 
would be a good plan to look over the ground. 
A personal canvass will be the most satisfac- 
tory plan. Find customers first, families whose 
culinary department is aided by the bake- 
shop. Convince them of how much more sat- 
isfactory’ homemade edibles are, and recruit 
them ascustomers. Then it will not be hard to 
discover people with money enough to spend 
on work, the sale of which will bring a small 
income to many a woman. Interest these people 
in your scheme, enlist their sympathy and aid, 
then select your board of managers. In every 
well-organized exchange the officers consist of 
a president, one or more vice-presidents, a 
recording secretary, a corresponding 


is 


secre- 


tary, a treasurer, a cashier or  superin- 
tendent and an auditor. In many cases 
where the work is undertaken by a smart, bus- 
iness-like woman, she may prove a whole 
board of managers in herself. There are a few 
exchanges begun this way in a private house 
which have brought a solid income to the 


founder and very welcome aid to women who 
are forced to live at home. 

There are other hints I might give in regard 
to starting an exchange, but they might be all 
rolled into one by telling you to take a day off 
before you do anything abd@ut it and to 
several hours at well-established, 

‘essful exchange. The superintendent upon be- 
ing taken into your confidence will be able 
from her own experience to help you with ad- 


spend 


some SUC- 


vice and suggestions which no outsider can 
give. Then armed with her advice go to 
work, remembering that a good principle for 
the foundation and existence of an exchange 


as few rules 
your goods neatly and 
the place on strictly 
incur no debts. 

The 


in vogue 


is to make as possible, 
attractively, 


business 


display 
conduct 
principles and 
following rules which 
in 


culations, 
exchange 


and res 


are at almost every thé 


[21] 


country may be of aid to the women who wish 
either to found one or become consignors to it. 


The annual membership fee is $1. This entitles 
each subseriber to enter the work of one person 
for one year. 

Each contributor will receive a number which 
shall represent her hame upon the books of the 
society, and which must be given with the name 
in all business transactions. 

Every article sent for sale must be marked with 
the consignor’s number and the price desired, and 
it is reeommended that to promote sales the 
prices should not be above the market value. 

Each article received will be subject to the ap- 
proval of the examining committee. 

A commission of 10 per cent will be charged on 
all sales. 


Payment for articles will be made on the Ist 
and 15th of each month. Domestic payments 
weekly. 

Orders for work are especially desirable. 


They will be given to those 
cute them. 

Wax flowers and fruit and leather work will 
not be accepted by the society. 

Having taken all necessary * precautions 
against fire and theft, the society will not be 
held responsible for losses. 

All new contributors of cake, preserves, jel- 
lies, pickles, etc, must send in a sample of each 
article to be entered either with or in advance of 
the articles. 

The rooms are open from9 am to 6 p m 
for the reception and sale of goods, and all who 
feel interested are cordially invited to visit them. 

Goods entered will not be retained longer than 
one year. If unsold at the expiration of that time 
they must be removed on notice being given the 
depositor, otherwise having been duly advertised, 
they will be sold for the benefit of the exchange. 

No article can be withdrawn after Dee 15 or 
before Jan 1. 


sini 

Simple, Healthful, Hair Wash.—I have found 
out by experience and practice a simple, inex- 
pensive method for promoting the growth of 
the hair, and it also removes the dandruff and 
keeps the scalp in a healthy condition. Take 
a basin of warm rain water and chip offa few 
pieces of ivory soap.into it, then make a foamy 
white lather and shampoo the head thorough- 
ly, manipulating the scalp Rinse off in warm 
water and dry quickly. Then keep a stiff 
bristle brush and brush twice a day. Use no 
fine tooth comb ever. Wash your head once a 
week in summer and twice a month in winter. 
[Sara H. Henton. 


best qualified to exe- 
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THERE are any _ house- 
keepers not using ROYAL 
BAKING 
4 great qualities warrant them in 
making a trial of it. 


The ROYAL BAKING POWDER 


and makes the biscuit, cake, | 


sa takes the place of soda and cream of 
Oa tartar, is more convenient, 

res nomical, 

oe pudding and dumpling lighter, sweeter, 


more delicious and wholesome. | 
Those who take pride in making the 
finest food say that it is quite indispen- 


sist er ee oe 106 WALL ick: NEW-YORK. 









POWDER, its 


more €co- 











The Leading Conservatory of America 
Cart Fag ten, Director. 

Founded in «853 by 

E. Tourjée. 















be founded. The work affords excellent scope 
for building up a good business,for there are | 





giving full information, 
Frank W. Hate, General Manager, 
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AUTUMN APPAREL. 


The New Coats and Capes. 


The feature of the coats and capes this sea- 
son is their astonishing fullness. The sleeves 
of the winter jackets are very large, the full- 
ness being massed in pleats on the sides and 
underneath so as to leave plain the space di- 
rectly at the top, in order to increase the effect 
of very long shoulders Figure A of the group 
illustrates the best style of jacket for young 
women. It is made of tan smootli cloth, cut 
with box front in reefer fashion, and has a 
fitted back; large smoked pearl buttons finish 
the front. The first and third tigures of the 











FIG B. 


STREET GOWN, 


group show the correct styles in winter capes. 
These capes are circular in shape, lined with 


satin and finished with a collar of fur. The 
dressier wrap of the two is made of velvet, 
trimmed with jet passementerie put on in 


Vandyke points. A stunning black velvet hat, 
trimmed with black ostrich feathers and a 
handsome jet buckle, is worn with this stylish 
wrap. Both smooth and rough-finished cloths 
are used for the every-day capes as well as for 
the jackets. Fur is being used a great deal as 
a trimming for winter capes; sable, chinchil- 
la, mink and Persian lamb are again in good 
style this season. But after all, a good seal- 
skin coat is one of the most economical gar- 
ments for those who can afford it, because it 


can be remodeled any number of times and 
still retains its richness. 
The graceful morning or street costume 


shown in Fig B, is of brown and green checked 
cloth with a full front of shirred brown surah. 
The broad revers are edged with green velvet 
ribbon and a band of green velvet finishes the 
bodice at the waist. This design will be 
found very useful in making over a last sea- 
son’s gown when almost any combination of 
colors can be worked in to advantage. 

Women will be pleased to learn that ulsters 


are to be again’ fashionable. This season’s 
garment is of soft wool plaid and is fitted 
with a cape that comes below the elbow and 


has the golf straps found to be so convenient 
last year. 
——E 


A Pretty Winter Waist. 


This design for a fancy waist is so simple 
and it can be made with so little trouble and 
expense that it is a favorite model with home- 
dressmakers. The fullness of the back is 
drawn straight down to the waist, instead of 
drooping as in front, and a fitted linifg holds 
the whole in place. The sleeves are repre- 
sented short, but the pattern is cut full length. 
Any of the new silk or woolen materials may 
be chosen for this model and with the addi- 
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RY SOAP 





It FLOATS 


At all grocery stores two sizes of Ivory Soap are sold; one that costs 


five cents a cake, and a larger size. 


venient and economical for laundry and general household use. 


The larger cake is the more con- 
If you. 


Grocer is out of it, insist on his getting it for you. 


Tre Procter & Gamate Co., Cin’Ti. 





tion of ribbon, lace or passementerie it can be 
made as dressy as one wishes. The bias gir- 





No 817. Evarina waist. Sizes for 34, 36, 38 


and 40 inches, bust measure. 
dle may match the waist or contrast with it. 
Inclosed find 10 cents for which send pattern 


Pe 6 « 5 0 Eee « i eee 
po eee eee 
Address P 


Copy the foregoing blank (do not clip the 














per weex, 
to toAgents, 
oes Fics or 
Gentlemen, using or selling 
“@ld Reliable Plater.” Only 
practical way to repiate rusty aod 
worn knives, forks, spoons, ete 
quickly done by dipping in melted 
meta!. No experience, polishing 
or machinery. Thick plate at one 
operation; lasts 5 to 10 years; fine 
finish when taken from the plater. 
Every family has plating to doa 
Plater sells readily. Profits large 
W. P. Har‘son & Co.. Colambus & 
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PVP PCT 


We will send by mail this 
beautiful Friendship Ring, 
warranted 18 hk. Solid Rolled 
rold, and our grand Catalogue 
E tc tage stamps taken. 
ze of ring wanted 

ond Street, New Y 


er? 





paper) and send 10c for EACH pattern. Full 
and explicit instructions for putting garments 
together accompany each pattern. 
7 cl 

Velvet will be worn a great deal this winter, 
in faney plaids, checks and stripes. Whole 
gowns are made of these velvets for evening 
wear and trimmed with changeable silks. 


Very Few plain colors are seen in the new 
winter fabrics, for everything shows a combi- 
nation. Changeable stuffs are all the go,— 
changeable silks, changeable alpacas, in fact, 
everything is shot with two or more colors. 





Fur is veing used on the 
narrow braids for bindings. 
fashionable again this year and combines 
fectively with seal or black velvet. 


winter coats in 
Chinchilla fur is 
ef- 











NEW CAPES AND A COAT—FIG A IN THE CENTER. 
















“TB Al afoul) HE iE ; 
Gitte Wiituytegy? 

Outside the Routine.—I enjoy the Talk 

Around the Table and also appreciate the re- 


cipes, as I am a farmer’s wife. I should like 
to join the circle and write when I ean find 
time. I am a young married woman and have 
two little ones to take up my time. I should 
like something outside the general routine of 
housework and that is to be a sister of the 
Tablers. Have I permission?—[F. H. 


No Sympathy for Susan.—I can’t see what 
Susan Nipper had to complain of. If she hir- 
ed out to do housework, didn’t she expect to 
do whatever they asked her to? And was it 
any harder than beating ideas into children’s 
heads and furnishing brains for those who 
hadn’tany? The last time I went to get help, 
the young woman asked me so many questions 
about my house and family you really would 
have thought she was going to hire me, and I 
got out of patience and told her plainly I 
didn’t keep a hired girl to sit in the parlor and 
jay the piano. I wanted one to work! 
(Amiens. 


Grace for Children.—Here is a nice grace for 
children: ‘‘Our father in heaven, we thank 
thee for thy gift of this food; may we grow in 
grace and keep they commandments. Amen.’’ 
fA. N 


Irritability—It is a delightful thing to keep a 
house free from flies but it is a more delight- 
ful thing to keep a house free from irritability. 
I fear some of us are too anxious to keep im- 
maculate our inanimate things that outside 
people may see and appreciate the nicety. 
God pity the children brought up in an atmos- 
phere of irritability. They are cheated out 
of their birthright. Nice things are desirable 
but not so nice we. need be kept ina state of 
nervousness for fear the husband or children 
will soil or mispiace something. Order is an 
inestimable quality and a household without it 
is out of its rightful condition, but not the 
strict order that cannot see things misplaced 
without feeling uncomfortable and annoved. 
[Lilian Searle. 


‘Renters Don’t Need Anything.’’—I would 
like to know why it is that tenant farmers are 
not supposed to need any conveniences what- 
ever. When we see a dreadfully dilapidated 
farm they say, ‘‘Oh, it’s rented, and renters 
neve> keep things up!’’ Now that isn’t fair. 


I’ve had some experience and know what I 


am talking or writing about. Several years 
ago, when we decided to make a_ home for 
ourselves, we rented a farm. I had never 
seen it till we moved to it ourselves. How I 


wish you all could see the terribly dreary, for- 
saker looking place. I said meeKly to my 
new ‘‘protector,’’ ‘‘It’s in an awful fix, ain’t 
it?’’ ‘**Oh, yes, but then, it’s been rented so 
long and no one to care for it.’’ I thought, 
‘Well, if the landholder doesn’t care, will a 
tenant?’’ but held my peace, even when he 
assured me we could fix it up: the landlord 
would furnish things and we’d do the work. 
Well!. ‘There wasn’t a decent building on that 
place! and not a fence a ten-year- -old boy 
couldn’t have taken at a running jump. Of 
course some new fence was a necessity and 
after making over the old, all we got through 
coaxing was a tiny bit of wire to finish up 
with. When we wanted screens for the win- 


dows and some whitewashing done, I was 
pompously informed, ‘‘This house doesn’t 


need it; why, it’s not been whitewashed, pa- 
pered or painted for ten years.’’ Imagine the 
looks of the ceilings and walls! The kitchen 
floor broke through in several places. ‘‘Oh, 
you can nail a board over that,’’ and we did. 
There were no sheds for stock, so we built 
straw sheds. The house roof leaks so every 
time a rain comes we must scurry round and 
pull things out of their places to save them. 
There is no woodshed, no smokehouse, no 
cellar or cave, and not much of a garden fence, 
—only an aggravation. Our friends come to 
Visit us and after one look they’ say, ‘‘ You 
rent, don’t you?’’ Just as if we could afford 
to fix somebody’ s else house! A year at a 
time.is all we can rent for. Now, don’t think 
this is an exceptional case, for it isn’t. We 
would gladly repair if we could afford to fix 
some one’s else property, but we can’t, for we 
pay an awful rent and when it’s paid some- 

times there’s enough left to get me the “‘one 
calico dress a year’’ and sometimes not! Our 
landlord is a good (?) man and goes to church. 

He can preach a little and sends lots of money 
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to the heathen. Company coming next week, 


and I have tried vainly to make the house 
presentable. I just sat down and cried, and 
my ‘‘protector’’ came in and wanted to know 


what was the matter. [ just said, ‘‘ Well, if 
old Satan had made poor Job rent this place 
(or some other) he’d have got him, sure.’’ ~ Is 
it any wonder tenants don’t care? I just felt 
as if I couldn’t try any more, for ‘‘renters 
don’t need anything.’’—[ Joe. 


Asked and Answered.—A. A Such house 
plans as you call for will be printed as soon 
as possible. 

If Alice H. will send her story to the Editor, 
it will be read, and if not available it will be 
returned to her if accompanied by stamps. 

Can any of the readers give me the address 
of a reliable concern, as near Iowa as possi- 
ble, that manufactures miscellaneous articles 
in iron, galvanized iron and tinware?—[H. 

We cannot inform Reader what firm it was 
in Philadelphia which bought a Delaware wo- 
man’s stock of canned tomatoes. The item 
appeared in a Philadelphia paper, but the 
name of the firm was not given. 


Naturalist may be able to get buffalo horns 
by addressing J. T. Harris, Box 146, Bowie, 


Tex. 
Can some one please tell me where I can get 


silk and satin crazy patchwork?—[Cushion 
Maker. 

toyal Sanderson inquires concerning the 
so-called horseless carriages. Vehicles pro- 
pelled, some of them by electricity and some 
by gasoline, are common in France. There 
are to be races of horseless carriages from 
Chicago to Minneapolis in November. Gaso- 


line carriages have traveled 15 or 18 miles an 
hour for considerable distances. A vehicle of 
this kind is often seen on the streets of Spring- 
tield, Mass, where a company has been organ- 
ized for their manufacture. The cost of one 
will be several hundred dollars. They cannot 
be made at present for the price, as you say, 


of a ‘‘common horse and wagon.”’ 
Will E. Jackson, who wrote recently of 


the importance of industry and 
promoting national prosperity, 
address to the Host of our 
fidence? 


economy as 
please send his 
Table in strict con- 
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You | cute seratch in 
our ‘back yard, 
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There is no virtue in “pearl 


top” or “pearl glass,” un- 


Get 


the ‘‘Index to Chimneys’’— 


less it fits your lamp. 


free. 
Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pa, maker of 


Pittsburgh, 
tough glass. 
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A CRY FOR HELP 


RESULT OF A PROMPT REPLY. 

Two Open Letters that Should Sugges! 
to Thousands of American Womer 
to go and do Likewise. 


(SPECIAL TO OUR LADY READERS.) 
LITTLE FALLS, MINN., May 11, 1894. 
“Tam suffering, and need your aid. I 

have terrible pains in both sides of my 
womb, extending down the front of my 
limbs and lower part of my back, at- 
tended by backache and pains in the 
back of the neck and ears. 








The doctors 
have given me 
opiates to quiet 
the pain. I 

\ have a very 

\\ high fever near- 
‘1 ly all the time. 






j ie 
WN: 
WANE i 


| 





yy} “| T am _ nervous, 
if @ =e *- and cannot 
stand. My doc- 


tor says I must keep“in bed. Now I 
place myself under your care. I am only 
twenty-one years old, and too young to 
suffer so much.”” — Mrs. CHAs. PARKER. 

The above letter was received by Mrs. 
Pinkham at Lynn, Mass., May 15, 1894, 
which received a prompt reply. 

The following letter reached Mrs. 
Pinkham about five months later. Note 
the result. 

LITTLE FALLS, MINN., Sept. 21, 1894. 

‘““T deem it my duty to announce the 
fact to my fellow-sufferers of all female 
complaints, that Lydia EF. Pinkham’s 
treatment and Vegetable Compound have 
entirely cured me of all the pains and 
suffering I was enduring when I wrote 
you last May. I followed your advice to 
the letter, and the result is simply won- 
derful. May Heaven bless you and the 
good work you are doing for your sex!” 
— Mrs. CHAs. PARKER. 

All the druggists in town say there is 
a tremendous demand for Lydia E. 
Pinkham’s Compound; and it is doing 
lots of good among the women. 

If you are sick and in trouble write to 
Mrs. Pinkham. Relief awaits you. 





rey S FAMILY KNITTER. 


mail cee nits a stocking heel and toe 
inten minutes. Knits every- 
taing required in the house- 
hold from homespun or factory, 
wool or cottonyarns. ost prac- 
tical knitter on the market. A 
child can operate it. Strong, 
Durable, Simple, Rapid. 














Satisfaction guaranteed. Agents 
PRICE wanted. For particulars and sam- 
$8.00 ple work, address 


J. E. GEARHART, CLEARFIELD, PA. 





WALL PAPER. 


Samples free from larges Paper concern in U.S 


KAYSER & ALLMAN wa fod atartetS-Philada 








TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 


45 Liberty st., New York, sells all makes under half price. 
Don’t buy before wr iting them for unprejudiced advice 
and prices. Exchanges. Immense stock for selection. 

peepoed for trial. Guaranteed first class. Largest house 
inthe world. Dealerssupplied. 62-page illus. cat. freq 





Send us your address 
gandwe will show you 
how to make $3 a day; ab 


sure;we furnish the work and teach you free; you wo! 
in the locality where you live. Send us your address and 
we will roe ~ business fully;remember we guarantee a — 
profit of #3 fi 3 work; absolutely sure; write a¢ 


ay 
rYaL MANUPACT BING cO.. BOX Ki, DETROIT. 3 RICH 








Sure Cure at home. Book 


Free. w. 
S. Rice, Box oH. Sinith- 
ville, Jett Co., N. Y. 


Address Dr. 








[24] 
LONG, MERRY EVENINGS. 


A Carnival of Authors. 


ALICE KE. PINNEY. 


352 


One of the latest and most interesting games 
is a carnival of authors. This is equally suita- 
ble for children or grown people and both may 
spend a delightful evening together if preferred. 
for with proper management a whole evening 
may be devoted to it. The costumes may be 
simple or elaborate, each person representing 
a single book by something he wears or car- 
ries. Thns, John Halifax, Gentleman, may 
be represented by a gentleman named John 
wearing a coat decorated with the letters H A 
LIF, and carrying an ax in his hand; the 
Scarlet Letter by an envelope on which is past 
the capital letter A of scarlet hue, the envel- 
ope pinned across the breast; Seven Oaks by 
seven oak leaves pinned to one’s coat; Helen’s 
Babies by a lady named Helen carrying a 
couple of dolls in her arms; the Hoosier 
Schoolmaster by gentleman dressed as an old- 
time pedagogue, labeled Indiana; the War of 
the Roses by young ladies indulging in a 
mimic war of roses, one carrying white, the 
other red roses; the Fair God by an Apollo- 
like personage carrying a fair poster and a 
Bible; the Daisy Chain by young girl weaving 
a chain of daises; Briar by decorations 
of sprays of sweet briar; Oliver Twist by a 
young man named Oliver twisting a rope or 
decorated with such; Pickwick Papers by 
toothpicks, lampwicks and _ old _ papers; 
Child’s History of England by a child carry- 
ing a history of England; Cape Cod Folks by 
some one wearing a huge cape and carrying a 
codtish; the Gilded Age by an elderly person 
decorated with gilt paper, carrying a dish of 
raw turnips; Under the Lilacs by a child 
wearing a crown of lilacs; Rose in Bloom by 
girl carrying a basket of roses in full bloom; 
Nature’s Serial Story by a person profusely 
decorated with cereals; the Pearl of Orr’s Is- 
land by exhibiting a pearl in a dish of floating 
island; the Fortunes of Rachel by a girl nam- 
ed Rachel carrying a money bag labeled with 
high figure; Heartsease by arrangement of 
pansies; Black Beauty by a picture of a black 


Sweet 


horse pinned to a boy’s coat; the Golden 
Key by gold key of any kind; the Three 
Guardsmen by three tin soldiers worn con- 
spicuously; the Man of the Iron Mask by a 


man wearing a black mask and carrying a 
crown in his hand; Independence by a boy dec- 


orated with flags and firecrackers; Seven 
Daughters by young lady wearing seven 


badges of the King’s Daughters; Dgn Quixote 
by a man wearing a paper helmet and sword 
and paper windmills; the Greatest Thing in 
the World by a person wearing an engage- 
ment ring; Letter of Credit by an old bill fast- 
ened to a person’s coat; Knitters in the Sun 
by old ladies knitting; Political Economy by 
an old election ticket printed on both sides or 
by tickets made to answer a decorative pur- 
pose; Charles Lamb by person named Charles 
exhibiting a toy lamb; Nobody by exhibiting 
a china doll’s head minus the body; Green 
Mountain Boys by boy advertising Green 
Mountain sarsaparilla. There is no end to the 
books with suggestive titles. This is a good 
game for the holiday season, as people of all 
ages can take part. It is also good for socia- 
costume it 


bles, ete, and by dressing in 
might be suitable for elaborate evening 
parties. 

a 


A Hunting Party. 


ROSE SEELYE-MILLER, 


A pleasant indoor diversion is a hunting 
party. If the company is an invited one, 
then the invitations are written upon cards 
and a sketch of a hunter with a gun is placed 
at the top. The hostess prepares a goodly 
number of packages of small things, pins, 
needles, apples, spoons, knives, pens, ink and 
paper, etc. These are then hidden in places 
where the guests may look to find them. The 
host upon the arrival of the guests appears in 
hunting costume with a real hunter’s horn in 
his hand. Each guest is supplied with a bag. 
These may be inexpensive or may be really 
good shopping bags. The host then tells the 
guests that when the horn sounds its merry 





call, this is the signal for the hunt to begin, 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


» sounds and this calls all from the hunt to 








and the hunters are to seek the ‘‘game’’ in bu- 
reau drawers, cupboards, or wherever it is 
likely to be found. After the hunt has been 
prosecuted for a time, the horn suddenly 
the 
parlor, where the host and hostess are seated 
by a table with paper and pencils in hand, a 
large waste basket being near at hand. Each 
guest now gives the number of packages col- 
lected and these are written down. 

\t a hunting party attended by the writer, 
a small boy came off with the greatest num- 
ber and received a very nice flower glass, 
while a large matron was awarded the prize 
for the least number, which was a small tin 
After the prizes had been awarded the 
guests were requested to open the packages 
and with the openingjto supply a rhyme or 
quotation suitable to the object found. 
A daring young miss happened to reply quite 
aptly. She had a darning needle stuck in an 
undarned sock: 


“You'll find your meals ready, 
Your stockings well-darned,”’ 


horn. 


ete. 


A portly gentlman brought the house down 
by quoting: 
“Mrs Lofty has her jewels, 
So have I; 
She wears hers upon her bosom, 
Inside, I 
In the meantime he displayed a penny ring 
with gorgeous glass setting, placing it at the 


end of the quotation in an inner pocket. 

After all the packages have been opened 
the host arises and blows his horn and ushers 
the guests into the dining-room where re- 
freshiments are served. The guests then re- 
turn to the parlor and each one is asked to do 
something for the entertainment of the com- 
pany with whatever he or she may have secur- 
ed in the packages. This will cause guests to 
look aghast more than did the request for 
rhymes and quotations, but it will not be so 
difficult after a little. The man with the tin 
horn may play a sort of tune,and the girl with 
the apple may ask for guesses on the number 
of seeds, or it nay be taken up from the floor 
with a spoon or put into a basin of water and 
the guests have an opportunity to pick it out 
with their teeth. The man with the ring may 
make merry by formally offering himself to 
some child and presenting her with the ring. 


pale folk 


How many pale folk there 
are! People who have the 
will, but no power to bring 
out their vitality. People 
who swing like a pendu- 
lum between strength and 
weakness—so that one 
day’s work causes six days’ 
sickness! People who have 
no life for resisting disease 
—thin people, nerveless 
delicate ! ib, 

The food for all such 
is Scott’s Emulsion. The 


hypophosphites of lime 
and soda, with the oil, will 
tone up the system, give 
the blood new life, improve 
the appetite and keep up 
digestion ! 

50 cents and $1.00 


SCOTT & BOWNE 


Chemists - - New York 

















can be kept clean and sweet with 
Gold Dust Washing Powder. There 
is no soap, washing compound or 
cleanser that so thoroughly cleans 
milk pails, cans and other dairy 
accessories. It cuts the obstinate 
grease that w7// accumulate and 
lightens very much the work of & 
) keeping the dairy clean and sweet. 


GOLD DUST 


HING. 
PD oWDE 


is the greatest aid to hard-worked G 


women. Invaluable for every kind 4 


of cleaning. Cheaper and det/er than @ 
anysoap. Large package costs but g 
25c. at all grocery and gencral stores. 


G 
G 
GoLp DusT WASHING POWDER has YQ 
an additional value to the farmer for e 
destroying insects, Send us your name Ve 
and address and we will mail you an SS 
important booklet containing recipes e 
for making kerosene emulsions, for = 
Spraying crops and trees and live stock. ‘’ 
2 

e 

G 

G 

is 


THE WN. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
St. Lovis, NEw York, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


CHICAGO, 
BosTon, 








vrewTTvTrTyTy 
MUSIC PROF.RICE’S Seit-Teachine SYSTEM. 
Alls ic with . 
E ALB cORREON NOTES CHORDS econ: 
T T] T PANIMENTS, HARMONY. Established 12 Years. 
t : 10 Lessons 10 Cents. CIRCULARS FREE } 
G. S. Rice Music Co., 243 State St., Chicago, Ill. 


‘ 








Standard as Gold. 





By W. H. Parker, M. D., 
OF BOSTON. 


Most Eminent Specialist in America, ~ 
Chief Consulting Physician to the 
Peabody [ledical Institute. 


This wonderful book is the 


PRIZE ESSAY 


on Exhausted Vitality, Atrophy, Nervous and 
Physical Debility and all Diseases and Weak- 
for 


nesses of Man from whatever cause, 
which Dr. Parker was awarded the 
by the National Medical Association. It con- 


tains 370 pages, 125 valuable prescriptions for 
acute and chronic diseases. Sent in full gilt, 
double sealed, for only $1.00. 


Cc U Ss the young,the middle-aged, 


the old. The book for eve 
man, married or single. Pro- 
spectus, with testimonials, 

Consultation in person or by letter. Inviola- 
ble secrecy and positive cure. 


Address W, H. PARKER, M, D., 
4 Bulfinch St., Boston, Maas. 








